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Rossi on Hamlet. 


By WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
I. 
T is with the express permission of their gifted author, the 
eminent Italian tragedian, Ernesto Rossi, that I here pro- 
duce in translation a few extracts from his careful, ingenious, and 
loving essay upon the “ Play and Character of Hamlet,” recently 
published by him in Italy at my request and, I may say, exhor- 
tation. This paper will be followed by a second on the same 
subject ; possibly even by a third. 

It is erroneous to assert that the works of Shakespeare are not 
“playable.” Accustomed as we are now-a-days to the artificial, 
true art is apt to surprise us. Pallid photography is substituted 
for.the picture painted by a master hand. Shakespeare wrote 
his works absolutely for the stage and for the general public ; 
his pieces were first produced in popular theatres, in the presence 
of audiences mainly composed of working-people, who brought 
their meals with them to the theatre. Later on, when rumours 
had reached the upper classes of the powerful emotions awakened 
in the proletariat by these plays, and of the clamorous applause 
they invariably elicited, “society” became curious to make 
the new dramatic author’s acquaintance. Bacon and the Earl of 
Essex paid homage to him, and treated him with marked 
deference. 

A supremely skilled and exact anatomiser of the human heart 
was Shakespeare. He knew where to lay his finger on the 
wound inflicted by passion ; with merciless surgery he probed the 
hurt, and, when he had reached and extracted its cause, held it up 

_ to the sufferer’s gaze saying, “ Look! this is thine ill—these are 
Athy vices, thy passions!” Those who reproach Shakespeare with 
impenetrability, or even obscurity, are profoundly mistaken. 
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Shakespeare could and did make himself intelligible to all men— 
even to the most uncultivated—possessing hearts and brains 
susceptible to the influence of the passions. Potta nascitur, He 
was a poet in his youth, when scarcely conscious of his poetical 
force and creative genius ; and always dealt in art, never in 
science or theory. Analyzing his works, and searching them for 
idealism, when we imagine that we have discovered it in some 
broad field of romanticism, suddenly he puts before us a man 
exactly resembling ourselves—a mixture of good and evil. 
Shakespeare was an abhorrer of classicism, not by conviction or 
strength of will, but by the instinct of genius. Every one of his 
works illustrates a variety of a passion, and differs from every 
other ; for, although it may be said that the passions are all of one 
family, they are not only unlike one another, but individually - 
susceptible of various developments, dependent upon diversity of 
characters, of epochs, of social ranks, of climates, and many other 
circumstances. Othello’s love does not resemble that of Romeo ; 
Macbeth’s ambition differs essentially from that of Richard III. 

Great geniuses are Nature’s favourites ; they see everything at 
a glance, and know by intuition what men in general can ‘only 
learn with painful industry. A mind like that of Shakespeare 
derives inspiration from everything presented to its notice. Let 
us sdy that Shakespeare happened to read some little tale of 
average interest. At once he widened its basis of plot and 
breadthened its field of action ; its characters assumed gigantic 
proportions ; its passions were vigorously forced into mutual con- 
tention ; the story was amplified ; a trifling skirmish grew into a 
mighty war; the burning of a haystack into the destruction of a 
city; and the whole construction invariably culminated into 
a logical catastrophe. 

Shakespeare’s genius, which had spiritually visited every nook 
and corner of the earth, and read the secrets hidden in all men’s 
hearts, resolved to combine all the elements it had collected toge- 
ther in its innumerable flights into one entity—to blend in one 
human presentment traits of character without number—and 
then, breathing life into it, to say to it: “Go forth and speak ; 
in every man you meet you will find a mirror reflecting your own 
image ; address mankind at large, which will hear the echo of 
yout voice resounding throughout its very being.” This, his 
supreine creation, was “ Hamlet.” 
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Hamlet exhibits the physical and moral proportions of each 
and every other human being—he is universal. The more fit- 
fully—by strange discrepancies of ideas and passions, of resolves 
and inactivities—he seems to swerve from fidelity to the human 
model, the more closely, in reality, does he cleave to it, revealing 
himself as the fac-simile of typical man, Oriental as well as 
Occidental. We all, more or less forcibly according to our re- 
spective natures, feel what Hamlet felt. Whosoever owns an 
intellect and a conscience, and knows how to temper impulse by 
reflection, study, and education, is in himself a part of that seem- 
ingly fantastic, but really truthful human presentment, the un- 
fortunate Prince of Denmark. Hamlet is the voice of every 
man’s conscience, expressing dissatisfaction with the first 
promptings of mere intellect. We see our own souls reflected in 
his, as in a glass, and are stricken with amazement when we 
hear, issuing from his lips, phrases that have passed, inchoate or 
incomplete, through our minds a thousand times, only to be dis- 
missed therefrom and forgotten, -like dreams of no particular 
moment. Hamlet represents the struggle of intellectual force 
with physical force ; the former is stronger than the latter, which 
is therefore doomed to succumb. Had Hamlet possessed the 
muscles of Hercules, his intellect would have overcome them. 
But he never fully displayed his physical force, always tempering 
and restraining it by that of his intellect. Unable to arrive at 
any fixed conclusion, it was his fate to victimize those around him 
as well as himself. 

Hamlet is a king’s son, sprung from the loins of an honest and 
valiant monarch, the conqueror of Fortinbras, King of Norway. 
He has inherited his father’s virtues. Being also heir to the 
Danish throne, he desires to become worthy of occupying it, to 
which end he fills his mind with instruction and steeps his soul in 
morality. Hamlet is upright, cultured,. and generous; idle 
notions do not suggest themselves to his intellect ; vulgar pas- 
sions do not agitate his heart. The study of philosophy, to 
which he has devoted himself whilst at the University of Witten- 
berg, has laid strong hold upon his brain, He is a seeker of 
reasons; would fain set up as a judge of men and passions ; 
studies.and analyzes himself, and experiences irritation and self- 
contempt whenever he discovers dissimilarities between his own 
nature and that of his fellow-men. Ina word, Hamlet is a thinker. 
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Not exempt from ‘the common lot, he loves, and is loved in 
return. The object of his passion is Ophelia, a pure maiden, 
upon whom he urges it with great eagerness and force : 
] 


** Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, . 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love !” 


How came Hamlet to fall short of these assurances?. Nothing 
less than a great catastrophe could possibly uproot Ophelia from 
his heart. That catastrophe befel him. For Hamlet, the stars 
ceased to burn, the sun stood still, and truth became a lie; for 
what could seem true to him if his mother’s virtue was not so? 
That being a falsehood, everything else appeared untrue to Hamlet. 

Sad tidings compel him to interrupt his studies. The King, 
his father, is dead. ‘“ What did my father die of?” he asks. “A 
serpent bit him in his orchard whilst he was taking his afternoon 
siesta.” Hamlet’s eye, on hearing this, turns inquiringly towards the 
faces of his mother and uncle. In them he sees that which dis- 
turbs and alarms him ; he begins to doubt ; his faith—in them at 
least—is shaken. Scarcely two months elapse from the day of 
his father’s terrible death, when the Danish Court puts off its 
mourning, and summons to itself, from all parts of the kingdom, 
the great nobles, captains, and State officials, announcing to them 
that the deceased king’s brother is about to espouse the widowed 
Queen, and ascend the throne of Denmark. Hamlet’s doubts 
gain strength ; when his uncle calls him “son,” he replies, “A 
little more than kin, and less than kind.” He alone appears in 
sable attire upon the occasion of these indecent espousals, alike 
in protest and reproach. He asks the Royal permission to quit 
his country ; but the fratricide wishes to keep the Heir-Apparent 
to the ‘throne within his own range of vision; and Hamlet’s 
mother induces him to give up his travelling projects. 





**Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter !” 


This phrase, pronounced by Hamlet early in the play, indicates 
one of his leading characteristics, which we find fully developed 
later on. He hates life, and regards it as not worth keeping at 
the cost of a meanness. 
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‘** How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fie on’t! oh, fie.... 

. . - » Frailty, thy name is woman !” 


Is this an accusation or an excuse? Perhaps the one and the 
other ; it should, at any rate, be powerfully emphasized by the 
actor as a phrase psychologically connected with the verses, 
“Doubt that the stars are fire,” &c., addressed to Ophelia. It is 
this “frailty” which Hamlet detects in his own mother, and hence 
attributes to the whole female sex, that explains his repudiation 
of all his engagements to the object of his affections. 
Did Gertrude love her first husband? Did she love her son? 
Gertrude strongly resembles Agamemnon’s wife, the mother of 
Orestes and Electra, though lacking Clytemnestra’s courage and 
determination as far as the actual commission of crime is concerned. 
To her, however, a man addicted to orgies and excesses could 
not fail to prove more congenial and attractive than one in whose 
character the moral qualities were prevalent—one devoted to arms, 
and to the prosperity of his kingdom and subjects. Being 
what she is, it cannot surprise us to see Gertrude consent too 
prematurely to celebrate her second marriage. But I do not in 
the least believe her to have been an accomplice in Claudio’s 
fratricide, as certain Shakespearian commentators have assumed. 
Had that been the case, she could not have said to her son (act 
iii. scene 4), “ Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul ; and there 
I see such black and grainéd spots as will not leave their tinct ;” 
a sentence which plainly infers that theretofore she had not looked 
in her own heart for the sin which, as far as she was concerned, 
had been unwittingly committed. Gertrude has taken no active 
part in the crime ; she is only her second husband’s accomplice so 
far that she has never taken the trouble to inquire into the real 
circumstances of his brothe.’s death: she has become an 
adulteress through common sensuality. . . . Claudius, a man 
steeped in every sort of vice and forlorn of those qualities that 
sometimes transform a libertine into a hero, has never really felt 
but one passion, that of ambition. Brother to a king, he coveted 
the latter’s sceptre and stuck at no turpitude in order to obtain it. 
Claudius, although dominated by the same passion that ruled 
Macbeth and Richard III., was not a complete tyrant ; his actions 
were vile and base, his expedients petty; he never rose to the 
high level usually attained by tyrant-heroes. 





He was a vulgar 
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tyrant; Richard of Gloucester was a sublime one—a hero. 
Political objects moved him so deeply that he became a sceptic, a 

hypocrite, a murderer, the “terror of England.” . But what other 

title than that of hero can we bestow upon the prince, who, when 

he hears that Richmond is landed in his realm, brandishes his 

sword, mounts his horse and dies fighting hard, like a true 

warrior? Of Claudius, on the contrary, Shakespeare has made a 
low, cowardly tyrant, who, seeing the counterfeit presentment of 

his own crime performed by the players, has not the force of 
character to contain himself or even to yield up the crown he has 

usurped, but—like the majority of commonplace malefactors— 
finds fault with Nature and with the Deity for not endowing him 

with the capacity of repentance. Claudius’ monologue (act iii.) is 
cognate to Hamlet’s soliloquy “To be or not to be.” Each, in 
its way, is a just reflex of human thoughts anent the human con- 
science—good and evil thoughts, respectively—neither the one 
nor the other results in immediate action ; but both rightly appraise 
the infirmities of mankind. 

Such a minister as Polonius was well suited to such a king as 
Claudius. In this personage the author has drawn an exact 
copy, a faithful reproduction of the typical courtier—an article of 
furniture in Royal palaces—who is always the last to perceive 
what is going on under his very nose, foretells events after they 
have happened, and gives himself the airs of a prophet, although 
he is not even a smart Anabaptist. He knows and sees all that 
goes on ; but he neither knows, nor wishes to know, how King 
Hamlet died, nor does he in the least understand the sufferings of 
the afflicted prince. He loves his daughter merely because she is his 
daughter ; he respects Hamlet because the latter is of the Blood 
Royal, but neither loves nor hates him ; he makes no attempt to. 
penetrate or study the heart of either Ophelia or Hamlet, but is 
content, like a seemly courtier, to ko-too to the prince, and to tell 
his daughter that flirting with the Heir to the Throne is not a 
pastime to be indulged in with impunity by one of her condition. 
Nothing is superfluous in a work of Shakespeare, and this charac- 
ter (Polonius) which, to some, may at first sight appear insignifi- 
cant or redundant, is really essential to the local colour, epoch, 
and action of the play, in which last it becomes gradually in- 
volved. Besides, are we sojourning here in the desert of Modern 
Classicism, or on the fertile plains of Human Romanticism? I 
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say Modern Classicism advisedly—that of Corneille, Racine, and 
Alfieri ; a very different thing from the antique Greek Classicism 
of Sophocles, A®schylus, and Euripides. These latter were 
creators—the former, imitators ; the ancients gave us giants of 
flesh and blood—the moderns, pretty marble statues or bronze 
statuettes. Shall we say to the painter who reproduces on his 
canvas a scene of human life—a battle, for instance, a shipwreck, 
a flowery hill-side, “What is the use of that drumstick, lying 
on the ground—of that cask, that plank, floating on the surface 
of the tossing biilows—of that violet, blossoming amongst the 
weeds?” No. Let us admire the picture, study its composi- 
tion, and examine its smallest details with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not they harmonize with its main conception. In Shake- 
speare’s dramatic works they invariably do so. 
ERNESTO ROSSI. 
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A French Stage Nursery. 
By EVELYN JERROLD. 


ILGRIMS in Paris, with return tickets in their pockets, 
know not half the shrines where they might wisely kneel. 
That Martyr’s street, notably, which leads to the classic Mons 
Martyrorum, Montmartre, has lodged half a hundred historic per- 
sonages, and its neighbours have been equally fortunate, possess- 
ing Thiers, Daubigny, Rochefort, Manet—to string names 
together haphazard—by turns or together. The curious in 
matters theatrical I would invite to a not particularly inviting 
wine-shop in an almost forbidding street, the Rue de Ia Tour 
d’Auvergne, at the summit of the martyr’s road already named. 
The merchant of wines has set up his pewter counter on the site 
of a minute but memorable theatre, officially “1l’Ecole Lyrique,” 
but familiarly, proverbially, Théatre de la Tour d’Auvergne. The 
old street gets its name from a certain Louise Emilie la Tour 
d’Auvergne, Abbess of Montmartre three centuries ago, and not 
from the warrior officially baptized the First.Grenadier of France. 
It is a desolate thoroughfare, apparently compact of convents 
and forlorn eating-houses ; but illustrious residents have rendered 
its dreary length interesting. Here lived Victor Hugo; here 
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Chateaubriand came to visit Béranger ; here, too, lived Revolu- 
tionists as well as poets; General Berton beheaded by the 
Restoration ; Godefroy Cavaignac died at No. 23, and Ranc lay 
in hiding at Sarcey’s house, just opposite the Théatre des Jeunes 
Artistes, or Lyric School. 

What a multitude of young ambitions it must have sheltered, 
this little theatre! Hopes higher than Hugo’s or Béranger’s 
realizations. Over the portal you can yet see the be-ribboned 
thyrses and the mask of comedy. The corridor at the side has 
yet vague airs of a stage entrance, and the court behind has the 
weird, naked look of a dismantled proscenium. For the nostrils of 
imagination the very counter smells of the “boards.” For the 
Tour d’Auvergne Theatre was, in a way, the cradle of much 
French dramatic art—the first chapter of many a Roman Comique. 
It had two physiognomies, the modest little hall announced by one 
poor lamp at the door. It was the local Theatre Royal, or 
National, or Imperial, as the Revolution might be, on the one 
hand—the resort of the porters, the little shopkeepers of the 
quarter, who had, not seldom, a daughter or a niece among the 
) players, On the other hand, it found splendid patrons among the 
Jockey Club men, the golden and electro-plated youth and middle 

age of the Boulevards, when the stage tarantula seized some 
fashionable Phryne and drove her to air her diamonds and her 
dulness behind the footlights, even though there should be only 
half a dozen of them. Those were the halcyon days of the Tour 
d’Auvergne, days—nights, when the red Duc de Grammont- 
Caderousse—he who killed Dillon—came to applaud Mdlle. 
Juliette Beau, whose complexion, compared with the ducal colour, 
was as “moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” The 
duke led on a legion of elegant idlers, and in a fortnight the 
divette had rendered intolerably popular the mawkish music and 
witless words of “ Ay-Chiquita.” Grammont-Caderousse died 
consumptive two or three years after, but Mdlle. Beau is the 
legitimate possessor of an authentic coronet, and an enchanted villa 
perched high above Naples. 

The little theatre was inaugurated some forty years ago. The 
name of the original manager escapes me. Many were the 
directors, du reste, who dictated to awkward squads from the 

managerial chair, which ought to have been a stool in the 
managerial room, which might have been a cupboard. Two or 
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three were famous: Ricourt, the eccentric professor of elocution, 
whom it was my privilege to study now and then in his ram- 
shackle academy across the Seine; Achille Ricourt, the friend of 
Janin, Ponsard, Bocage; Briault and Talbot, who like most of 
their successors and predecessors, used the little hall as a school- 
room for their classes, a laboratory for their experiments. As for 
the players who learnt to walk the boards—on these bandbox 
lids—their names are Saint Germain, Paul Deshayes, Dieudonné, 
Talien, Aimée Desclée, Mdlle. Delaporte, Mdlle. Agar, which are 
better names than legion. Among the directors, all more or less 
various types of zsmpresarit, perhaps the most singular was Boude- 
ville, an old Odéon actor, turned professor of declamation and 
reader to the old Baron Rothschild. In the morning he read the 
newspapers to the millionaire, declaiming the Bourse share list like 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, and at night raging, fuming, thundering 
over the pitiful attempts of his pupil to render his dramatic ideal. 
His collaborations with the Baron James, in the Rue Lafitte, or at 
Boulogne, was worth two hundred francs a month; it gave the 
old banker two hours’ start of his rival financiers, and the eight 
pounds brought in, perhaps, as a rule, ten thousand per centum. 
The financier’s reader was an honest Quixote of art, a lineal 
descendant of Rameau’s nephew, without the forbear’s vices. He 
telegraphed to Sardou on his deathbed, begging his dramatic 
idol to follow his hearse. He lived with wits and bankers—the 
baron, the actor Leroux, the President Desmaze; and he died 
poor, as he had lived, the owner of a little cottage and a cabbage 
garden at Nogent, the ‘ Invalides’ of decayed comedians. He had 
no great faith in his pupils. Now and then, disdainfully as it 
were, he launched a trembling neophyte on the boards of the 
Tour d’Auvergne—Anna Deslions, for instance, at once stammering 
and crying, or Isabella the flower-seller, who had the courage of her 
incompetence ; and: he would shrug his shoulders openly, and 
strike his lean chest: “They haven’t got ¢/a¢ here, and they 
think they can act! Ah, misére!” Ricourt had the same con- 
tempt for the debutants he drilled, only he expressed it more 
emphatically, with epileptic gestures and round racy adjectives. 
The memoirs of the Ecole Lyrique, if they could be written, 
would contain the names of several young authors, as well as 
those of many budding players. M. Victorien Jonciéres, the emi- 
nent critic and. composer, produced an operetta at the Montmartre 
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Hall ; and here Jean Richepin, the author of “ Nana Sahib,” and 
Pierre Elzéar, a writer less favourably known, together played in a 
joint piece, “l’Etoile.” Richepin is a somewhat original personage, 
and M. Elzéar may, perhaps, not consider himself absolutely 
common-place, but they are to be numbered among the least 
extraordinary first appearances at the Ecole Lyrique. One day a 
waiter of the Maison Dorée left the boulevard for the Mont- 
martre quarter, his professional pumps for the dramatic cothur- 
nus. He played Roswein in Octave Feuillet’s “ Dalila”’—about 
as ambitious a part as a stage-struck waiter could well select. 
That night the Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne was invaded by the 
topmost crust of the Maison Dorée’s habitual patrons. The poor 
beginner was screamed at: “ Waiter, send the wine list ;’ “Two 
dozen of Ostend, Roswein,” were among the cleverest epigrams 
coined on the occasion. The catastrophe did not deter another 
waiter from the same august establishment from giving, after 
having taken orders, and strutting a very brief and inglorious 
hour as Chabanais in the “Chevaliers du Pince-Nez’—a part 
popularized at the time by a young actor of talent, who has 
since subsided into “the husband of Madame Judic.” Never were 
louder hisses heard in the Lyric School, which possessed acoustic 
qualities peculiarly favourable to the sibilant reverberation. It is 
already ridiculous, in the eyes of a prejudiced public, to be a waiter. 
This waiter was also a comic hunchback, known to all Paris as 
“ Bosco”—a pseudonym which was made to rhyme with “ fiasco” 
in half the profoundly funny journals of the day. All the Tour 
d’Auvergne first-nights and first-appearances were not grotesque 
failures such as this. There Céline Chaumont, perhaps the 
brightest, sharpest—in no slang sense—actress of modern France, 
had her first part in the “ Premiéres Armes de Richelieu.” She 
played Déjazet’s réle, and the veteran called her “My Monkey.” 
The definition, intended as a compliment, was more than deserved. 
Another night, famous in the annals of the amateurs’ stage, was 
that which saw the auditorium invaded by a battalion of gendarmes. 
There was no political meeting, only a gendarme’s daughter deli- 
vering her first tirade in public. 

Every French theatre has its twin café—le café du thédtre— 
utterly independent commercially, but as much an adjunct of the 
greater house of entertainment as its very green-room. The 
Tour’ d’Auvergne was a Lilliputian Procope. Its frequenters 
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were like curious reductions of the ordinary customers of the 
Café de Suéde. Meagre girls in their waterproofs and draggled 
skirts—the coming Dorines and Iphigenias of “next door’— 
modest but hopeful ; beardless believers in their destiny ; little, old 
men of twenty, who wojld recite at a sign the Menteur story, the 
tirade of Harpagon, or Figaro’s soliloquy ; all of them plunged in 
those actor’s day-dreams of nocturnal apotheoses, bitter to many 
of them as very nightmares. It harboured curious types, like all 
places where players congregate. There were the local critics 
discussing the last infinitesimal star, the unknown zedbule so- 
lemnly, like the dilettante who remembers Macready, sir. There 
were poor provincial agents seeking some embryonic glory cheap ; 
there was, above all, an infatuated amateur figurant, a dumb 
player, whose dream it was to appear now and then as a missing 
“ witness,” a “ guest,” one of a gentlemanly crowd, at a moment’s 
notice. His frock coat was always well brushed ; sometimes he 
would exhibit a dress coat. But he made his conditions before 
playing. He must wear the ribbon of the Legion. That clause, 
in the four hours’ treaty accepted, he was happy for the rest of the 
evening, his button-hole flowered with a bit of red, his ambition 
innocently satisfied. Another odd “guest” or “temoin” was the 
journalist Nazet, a reporter of repute, who might have been a 
journalist of renown. He used to take a mute part in the ball 
scene of “1l’Honneur de la Maison.” In the midst of the scene a 
sudden fancy seized him to—speak; and he spoke English. 
The action ceased, then had an interval. The audience was 
delighted, and when Nazet left, and there was no English interlude 
in the classic comedy, stalls and boxes were inclined to demand 
the return of their money; the play had been truncated, there 
was no Englishman in it. Perhaps the simpletons who begged 
for that Briton were not much more foolish than the polished 
patriots who are now applauding the heroic character of Nana 
Sahib. 
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“<< Thou Bid’st Me Live. 


HOU bid’st me live ; to cherish deep 
The memory of days foregone ; 
With sad remembrances to weep 
Their pleasures flown. 


To muse upon that blissful dream 
Whose swift but joy-illumined flight 
Passed o’er my boyhood like a beam 
Of holy light. 


I cannot live, nor longer bear 
The sting thy faithless love hath left ; 
Nor sigh for beauty, false as fair, 
Of love bereft. 


For ’tis a wound no balm may heal, 
A tear no hand may wipe away, 
A darkness which can never feel 
Returning day. 


Yes! I have wooed thee, but in vain ; 
And so I ask, I wish to die, 
And ’neath the cold, still earth would fain 
Forgotten lie. 


Thou bid’st me live! I love too well ; 
No more my resolution chide. 
Death shall ring out the nuptial bell, 
And be my bride. 
MaRIE BANCROFT. 
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A Tragedy-Queen. 


INCE the pre-historic ages, when the Queen of Hearts busied 
herself with the making of those tarts which the knave so 
basely stole away from her, feminine royalty, deceived and out- 
raged, has been a favourite theme with the poets. ‘“ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown,” even in the grave. Kitty and 
Molly and all the little names we love rest quietly in their for- 
gotten places ; year by year Katharine of Aragon rises from her 
stately tomb in Peterborough Cathedral in answer to the sum- 
mons—“ Katharine, Queen of England, come into Court!” Year 
by year Mary of Scots puts on her poor head again (that head, 
which is so curiously like Madame Modjeska’s), and re-enacts the 
last great scene of her mysterious life. The ghost of good 
Queen Bess may haunt the Abbey; but we have seen her in 
bodily shape and form, as she came to the pleasure-grounds of 
Fotheringay, in her green habit, with her hunting-whip in her 
hand. The lovely spirit of Elizabeth of Valois may hover round 
the gardens of Aranjuez; but we have met her there, walking 
with poor Don Carlos. What do we care about genuine portraits 
of Henrietta Maria—we, who have all but dined with her Majesty 
at Hampton Court. We may forget our Grecian mythology, and 
remain in profound ignorance of the annals of Egypt before (and 
since) the Empire. But Clytemnestra lives. Alcestis comes again 
from the land of shadows. Calantha breaks our hearts with her 
own. We bow before the rule of Cleopatra, as in the days of 
old. “La reine est morte : vive la reine!” 

In the rear of the brilliant procession that rises before us as 
we proceed, far behind Eleanor, Constance, Anne of Bohemia, 
Margaret—not far in front of the laureate’s Bloody Mary, and 
that unfortunate royal lady whom Alphonse Daudet has thought 
fit to dramatize for the benefit of the Parisian public—there comes 
a very different figure—thin, ugly, old, withered, and unattractive; 
but still'a woman, and every inch a queen. Ideal she is not— 
real she is not in the literal sense of the word, seeing that we 
have not the very faintest clue to her actual existence—but for all 
that she is endowed with a reality so absolute and startling 
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during the brief moments we are allowed to see her, that she 
moves among her royal sisters with as sure a step as if it had 
seemed good to her author, Mr. Browning, to give a “local habita- 
tion and a name,” and. perhaps a more conclusive date than 
“Bagni di Lucca, 1853.” As it is, he has left all these to our 
imagination, and we may fill up the blanks pretty much as we 
please, in accordance with the various indications given us of 
her history and surroundings. These also are extremely slight 
and pre-Elizabethan, consisting mainly of a garden, a picture- 
gallery, and a good deal of sculpture. The title leaves us quite 
in the dark. It all happened “in a balcony,” says Robert 
Browning, writer of plays: “why on earth should you want to 
know when or where? Given the balcony, you can surely do the 
rest for yourselves.” Why, indeed? At first it seems a twice-told 
tale, for what does “in a balcony” suggest, but a new edition of 
Romeo and Juliet come back to life again, and re-christened 
Norbert and Constance? There they stand, as long ago in 
Verona, so now in the capital of No Man’s Land; the garden 
lies before them in the calm of evening ; the moon shines with 
the same glory as of old, only somehow the lover—sign of a 
more democratic age—has climbed up into the balcony instead of 
humbly remaining downstairs. There is the same_ breathing 
silence, and radiant darkness, and sense of suppressed excite- 
ment. The same—the same—and not the same; alas! the 
same thing never happens twice, except in fairy-tales. Directly 
they open their mouths to speak the voices are in another key. 
Norbert is cast in a very different mould to Romeo; Constance 
has something—not much—of Juliet in her, tempered by a reso- 
lute ambition, a native genius for intrigue, which are completely 
foreign to sweet Miss Capulet. She could not have borne exile 
to: Mantua, or anywhere else. Norbert must be not only her 
lord, but all the world’s; and if this cannot be, she would have 
him choose the world without hesitation. And she is older and 
more practical than Juliet, fully aware of her subordinate position 
and dependence on the Queen’s bounty, accustomed to look after 
herself and her own interests. There is but one flaw in her 
judgment ; she knows the world just too well to be conscious 
of ‘certain things which are in it, and not of it. With all his 
guileless inexperience of women, Norbert knows the Queen 
better than she does, though he judges from without, she from within. 
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The play opens with his entreaty that she will let him go 
straight to her cousin, the Queen, and ask her hand as the reward 
of the great political triumph— 


** The junction of two crowns on her sole head,” 


achieved by his labours during the past year. Oh, dear no! says 
Constance. Much too simple and stupid a proceeding. You 
judge the Queen as if she were an ordinary woman, and took 
your professions of loyalty and so forth, for just what they are 
worth. Not in the least! ll her life long she has lived in a 
world of make-believes, make-believe love, loyalty, friends, 
parents, husband, till now she could not understand the true 
thing, if she saw it. It would only disconcert and annoy her to 
find that all the service done professedly for her was really done 
from love for me. At worst she will be angry, refuse, and ruin 
us ; at best, she will consent, pay her debt, and rid herself of us 
both together. I know her well :— 


** We women hate a debt as men a gift... .. 
Does she love me, I ask you? not a whit; 
Yet thinking that her justice was engaged 
To help a kinswoman, she took me up— 
Did more on that bare ground than other loves 
Would do on greater argument. For me, 
I have no equivalent of such cold kind 
To pay her with, but love alone to give 
If I give anything. I give her love: 
I feel I ought to help her, and I will.” 


(Note the little touch of superiority which warm-blooded youth 
cannot resist over the middle-aged woman, who “coldly paid its 
warmest debt,” if once you “let her think, her justice is engaged 
To take the shape of tenderness.”) She has no tenderness, no heart 
left, she could not understand love, she can and does understand 
from her own nature the strict, stern sense of duty and justice, 
which would lead to self-abnegation on your part. Tell her how 
you have worked and toiled for her—how, “since none love 
Queens directly, none dares that,” you will take me instead :— 
** Say, I’m so’near I seem a piece of her— 

Ask for me that way (oh, you understand)— | 

You’d find the same gift yielded with a grace, 

Which, if you make the least show to extort... .. 

—You’ll see ! and when you have ruined both of us, 

Dissertate on the Queen’s ingratitude !” 
Unconvinced, but unable to withstand her sophistry, Norbert 
yields in an evil hour for both of them. There is a radical 
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difference between the two from the very first. She has enjoyed 
to the full 


‘* A year of this compression’s ecstasy.” 


She has no wish to give up the “minute’s meeting in the 
corridor” — 
** The sudden sleights, strange secrecies, 
Compiots inscrutable, deep telegraphs, 
Long-planned chance-meetings, hazards of a look,”’ 
and live like her “five hundred happy friends” in humdrum 
marriage. She likes “embracing under death’s spread-hand,” 


*€ So wickedly, so wildly, and so well.” 


Not so Norbert. To him waiting is torture. What does he care 
for his own career—the Queen—or the Queen’s feelings? He 
wants Constance, and Constance only. For her he has toiled and 
laboured all this time :— 


**Ts the Queen just? just—generous or no 2?” 


He cannot wait longer, he must speak, must.claim her. In some 
of the most beautiful words that Browning ever wrote, he tells 
her so :—- 


*¢ Permit this, Constance! Love has been so long 
Subdued in me, eating me through and through, 
That now ’tis all of me, and must have way. 
Think of my work, that chaos of intrigues, 
Those hopes and fears, surprises and delays, 
That long endeavour, earnest, patient, slow, 
Trembling at last to its assured result— 
Then think of this revulsion! I resume 
Life after death (it is no less than life 
After such long, unlovely, labouring days), 
And liberate to beauty life’s great need 
O’ the beautiful, which, while it prompted work, 
Suppressed itself erewhile. This eve’s the time, 
This eve intense with yon first trembling star 
We seem to pant and reach ; scarce aught between 
The earth that rises and the heaven that bends ; 
All Nature self-abandoned, every tree 
Flung as it will, pursuing its own thoughts 
And fixed so, every flower and every weed, 
No pride, no shame, no victory, no defeat ; 
All under God, each measured by itself. 
These statues round us stand abrupt, distinct, 
The strong in strength, the weak in weakness fixed, 
The Muse for ever wedded to her lyre, 
The Nymph to her fawn, the Silence to her rose : 
See God’s approval on his universe ! 
Let us do so—aspire to live as these 
In harmony with truth, ourselves being true ! 
Take the first way, and let the second come ! 

My first is to possess myself of you ; 
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The music sets the march-step—forward, then ! 
And there’s the Queen I go to claim you of, 
The world to witness, wonder and applaud. 
Our flower of life breaks open. No delay !” 


If she will not have him ask for her directly, he will ask 
indirectly, as she wishes, but ask for her he must and will. 
Stage-direction: “He breaks from her; she remains. Dance- 
music from within.” 

Some time ago there was a rumour current in dramatic circles 
that the play—(it is no less a play because too short for sub- 
division into acts and scenes)—had been accepted, and that we 
were to have the rare excitement of seeing Mrs. Kendal in a part 
fully worthy of her great powers. She would have known how to 
invest Constance with all the wilful charm of a nature that seems 
to obey while it commands; how to reconcile her calculated 
schemes for Norbert with her utter recklessness of self; her frank 
avowals with that maiden dignity the very denial of which gauges 
the depth of her affection. We can imagine, too, with what 
exquisite by-play of force and gésture she would have filled up the 
significant black line before the next stage-direction—“ Enter the 
Queen.” 

Enter the Queen, pale, trembling, terrified, and overwhelmed, 
with a joy almost too strong for her to bear, wildly imploring 
Constance to tell her whether it is true whether such happiness 
is really hers :— 


“ Oucen, Is itso? Isit true or false? One word? 
Con. True. 
Queen. Mercifullest mother, thanks to thee !” 


Slowly, slowly the truth dawns on the bewildered girl. Her 
plan has succeeded, succeeded fatally. The Queen believing 
Norbert to be really in love with her, avows her love for him. In 
words of indescribable pathos, she tells for the first and last time 
the story of her loneliness, her empty life, her dumb anguish of 
self-repression :— 

‘* Oh, to live with a thousand beating hearts 
Around you, swift eyes, serviceable hands, 
Professing they’ve no care but for your cause, 
Thought but to help you, love but for yourself, 
And you the marble statue all the time 
They praise and point at as preferred to life, 
Yet leave for the first breathing woman’s cheek, 
First dancer’s, gipsy’s or street baladine’s ! 
Why, how I have ground my teeth to hear men’s speech 
Stifled for fear it should alarm my ear ; 
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Their gait subdued, lest step should startle me ; 
Their eyes declined, such queendom to respect ; 
Their hands alert, such treasure to preserve ; 

While not a man of them broke rank and spake, 

Or caught my hand and pressed it like a hand! 
There have been moments, if the sentinel 

Lowering his halbert to salute the Queen, 

Had flung it brutally and clasped my knees, 

I would have stooped and kissed him with my soul.” 








































She had taken Constance to her heart “when the last chance of 
love seemed dead ;” she had watched her growing intimacy with 
Norbert, and approved it with a strange pang. 


** Tt seemed so true, 
So right, so beautiful, so like you both, 
That all this work should have been done by him, 
Not for the vulgar hope of recompense, 
But that at last—suppose, some night like this— 
Borne on to claim his due reward of me, 
He might say, ‘Give her hand and pay me so.’ 
And I (O Constance, you shall love me now!), 
I thought, surmounting all the bitterness, 
* And he shall have it. I will make her blest, 
My flower of youth, my woman’s self that was, 
My,happiest woman’s self that might have been! 
These two shall have their joy and leave me here.’ 
Yes—yes !” 


i Poor Constance! 


** And the word was on my lips 
When he burst in upon me. I looked to hear 
A mere calm statement of his just desire 
For payment of his labour. When—O heaven ! 
How can I tell you? Cloud was on my eyes 
And thunder in my ears at that first word 
Which told ’twas love of me—of me—did all: 
He loved me—from the first step to the last, 
Loved me!” 


Desperately, Constance hazards a conjecture ; what if the Queen 
were mistaken? No use; and yet she catches alarm at once :— 


** Love is begun: this much is come to pass: 
The rest is easy. Constance, I am yours! 
I will learn, I will place my life on you, 
But teach me how to keep what I have won! 
Am Iso old? This hair was early grey ; 
But joy ere now has brought hair brown again ;* 
And joy will bring the cheek’s red back I feel. 
I could sing once too; that was in my youth. 
Still, when men paint me, they declare me. . . . yes, 
Beautiful—for the last French painter did ! 
I know they flatter somewhat; you are frank— 





* Where her majesty learned this curious bit of natural history, I cannot undertake to 
state. 
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I trust you. How I loved you from the first ! 
Some queens would hardly seek a cousin out, 
And set her by their side to take the eye : 

I must have felt that good would come from you. 
I am not generous—like him—like you ! 

But he is not your lover after all: 

It was not you he looked at.” 


But even in despite of “the last French painter,” the Queen 
remembers that she is not beautiful. Constance’s statement, that 
she was ignorant of the world, had some foundation in fact. She 
flies to her books and poems for stories of unequal marriages 
(though even here, alas! it is always young ladies who fall in love 
with old gentlemen, instead of vice versd). With timid but 

_increasing ardour she pleads her own cause, meeting Constance’s 
faint suggestion that it cannot be, because she is married already, 
though only in name, with an outburst of such magnificent, 
scornful, exultant energy, that fresh objections are impossible. 
She 


** Will drive these difficulties far and fast 
As yonder mists curdling before the moon... . 
Dissolve that hateful masriage, and be his, 
His own in the eyes alike of God and man.” 


Poor Queen ! 

So at last she goes away, warning Constance against over- 
great caution where the deepest interests of life are concerned, 
imploring her sympathy, her help, as Helen might of Hermia, 
promising her also a “ noble love :”— 


** Constance, I leave you. Just a minute since 
I felt as I must die or be alone, 
Breathing my soul into an ear like yours : 
Now I would face the world with my new life, 
With my new crown. [I'll walk around the rooms, 
And then come back and tell you how it feels. 
How soon a smile of God can change the world ! 
How we are made for happiness—how work 
Grows play, adversity a winning fight ! 
True I have lost so many years : what then? 
Many remain: God has been very good. 
You stay here! ’Tis as different from dreams, 
From the mind’s cold calm estimate of bliss, 
As these stone statues from the flesh and blood, 
The comfort thou hast caused mankind, God’s moon !” 


There are few things in modern drama to equal this scene 

between the two women, in its contrast of broken, overflowing 

joy, with dumb, bewildered agony. Who claims the largest share 

of our sympathy in this strange combat, the self-deceiving, or the 

self-deceived, the real Queen or the unreal? Truly it was no 
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common hand which drew the portrait of the latter, hiding her 
sensitive shame of ugliness and unattractiveness, her passionate 
admiration of beauty, youth, and generosity, under so thick a veil 
of reserve, that even those whom she loved best never suspected it. 
Natures like this have no room for mere likes and dislikes ; 
they can only love or hate, and she was full of love for 
Constance. How much Constance’s love for her was worth we 
feel in a moment; with all her powers of expression, hers was a 
colder disposition—probably, in her heart of hearts, she loved no 
one, except Norbert. But the Queen grows more and more 
affectionate in proportion as she warms to her own happiness ; 
even the touch of momentary suspicion— 


*€ You have not been mistaking words or looks?” 


is followed by the tenderest appeal. Alone she had sorrowed, 
but she will not rejoice alone. 

Again Constance is left standing by herself upon the balcony, 
and again the echoes of the dance-music from within reach her 
unheeded. Were our play ever to be acted at the Lyceum, we could 
not doubt that at this point a very large moon and several stars 
of the first magnitude would shift sympathetically round the 
corner. A chill night-breeze, ushering in the most ethereal of 
fogs, would make the ladies shiver in the stalls, and we should 
catch sight of various couples in the distance, embracing, to 
heighten the contrast, like those officiously affectionate lovers in 
Rossetti’s picture of “The Blessed Damozel.” There follows 
a difficult scene for Constance and her lover, into which we 
will not enter, partly because it has nothing to do with 
the Queen, partly because we might only, like the celebrated 
Dr. Parker, “make the argument darker, which was dark 
enough without.” At a most awkward moment, the Queen 
enters. Constance tries to entrap Norbert into marrying the 
Queen, and actually prevails on her to make him a formal con- 
fession of her love, which she does in words so cold and stately 
that only one who knew what had gone before could feel the 
heart-beats underneath them. For along time Norbert thinks it 
! is all a jest to try the sincerity of his love for Constance. 
Quietly, but proudly, he repels it. What is a crown to him, 
compared with her? Vainly she interposes ; he sees at length that 
it is earnest with them both :— 
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*¢ Ha, what’s this ? 
You two glare each at each like panthers now. 
Constance, the world fades; only you stand there ! 
You did not, in to-night’s wild whirl of things, 

Sell me—your soul of souls, for any price ? 
No—no—'tis easy to believe in you! 

Was it your love’s mad trial to o’ertop 

Mine by this vain self-sacrifice ? well, still— 
Though I should curse, I love you. I am love 
And cannot change; love’s self is at your feet !” 


Nothing more. No one screams—no one faints—no one falls 
into hysterics. Not even a flash of summer lightning disturbs 
the stillness of the night. Only, “The Queen goes out.” 
Constance and Norbert know each other at last ; what care they 
now for the broken music, the sudden glare of torches, the 
heavy, measured tread of the guard surrounding them? I pity 
not the lovers on their way to execution and the seventh heaven, 
but the poor little, old, lonely, ugly Queen of Nowhere and of 
. Nothing. 


SREY 


Madge. 


WOMAN with a tender haunting voice, 
And brave sweet eyes in which the sunny flash 

Will sparkle ere the laughter curve her lips, 

And peep out slyly through the drooping lash. 
A woman on whose head one seems to see 

A circlet, woven by the love and tears 
And laughter she has won from us, whose lives 

Her presence brightens through the happiest years. 
The hands—a trick of hers—are oft outstretched, 

So many cling to them, and strong men rise 
The better from her touch, while children’s smiles 

Will break in laughter as they,meet her eyes.— 
So true a woman, that were all her art, 

And bright sweet coquetry, and winning ways, 
To pass from memory in the time to come, 

There still were left enough for grateful praise, 
In that bystanding in the fiercest glare, 

As one whose whole brave life is one of good 
And tender deeds, she helps our girls to grow 

More noble through her perfect Womanhood. 


M. E. W. 
St. JAMES’ THEATRE. 
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Bismuth and Vermilion. 
By GODFREY TURNER. 


HE first pantomime-clown I never saw was Joseph Grimaldi, 
of whom my recollections are peculiarly vivid. His last 
appearance, for what was called, poor soul! his Benefit, was in a 
chair, from which he bowed his grateful acknowledgments without 
‘rising to his legs, these being swathed in flannel. He sang two 
or three of his old Sadler’s Wells songs, and finally broke down in 
the attempt.to recall his past years of hard, honest drolling, and 
the proofs of public good-will which that long service had gained 
him, Many are the clowns of whom, after having seen them 
again and again, my memory is faint, compared with that which 
endures with me, and will, I think, continue to endure, concerning 
“inimitable Joe.” Those about me when I was a child, those 
nearest in the accustomed power to enchain a childish curiosity 
and attention, were persons who had indeed seen this antic in the 
flesh. As near as we know what we ourselves mean by the pan- 
tomime of nineteenth-century harlequinade, Grimaldi must be 
accounted the first of its clowns—the first, that is to say, in 
chronology as well as in distinct character and merit. It was 
most observable of him that he had a rich comic voice ; and the 
next thing remarked about him was that he seldom spoke. His 
vocabulary was of monosyllables compact, and these came forth 
two or three at a time at most. Suppose, for instance, he had 
just robbed a confectioner. Slyly disclosing a peep at the spoils, 
he would say, “Nice cake!” and then, a minute or two after- 
wards, might follow the seemingly good-natured invitation, or 
artful endeavour to entrap the looker-on into participation of the 
larceny, “ Have some?’ Introducing a huge bird, with whom he 
was presently to sing a duet, it was quite a long speech for him to 
say, “It’s a cassowary.” These and similar phrases, sparingly 
introduced, were the exceptional effects, the painter’s high-lights, 
touched-in with body-colour. Grimaldi, the true artist, whose 
originality only strengthened his respect for the traditional laws 
of his craft, knew very well that pantomime is essentially the 
rhetoric of dumb-show. Speech had no part therein; and had it 
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been introduced by a man of mediocre talent, rather than of 
transcendent genius, the daring innovator would have been hissed. 
It was a ground of critical objection to the clowns of my boyhood 
that they were not so reticent as Grimaldi, whose utterances, few 
and far between, never failed to provoke laughter, and whose 
habitual silence heightened the effect of his songs. Like Delpini, 
the posture-master, he may have had a prudent motive in opening, 
however narrowly, the flood-gates of speech on the stage. Two 
or three words sufficed in those days to promote a pantomimist 
into the grade of an actor, thus entitling him to participation in 
the rights, privileges, and benefits of the Theatrical Fund. 
Silence, you will observe, is not invariably golden. 

“ Hot Codlins,” which was exclusively a clown’s song for many 
years, was first sung by Grimaldi, at Sadler's Wells, in 18109, 
when he played clown in a new pantomime, called “ The Talking 
Bird.” The composer was Whittaker, whose name should be more 
honoured than it is for his hearty and genuine compositions, 
brimful as they are of true melodious character. I remember the 
old gentleman personally as a dry, humorous dogmatist, who never 
hesitated to avow his likings and antipathies, delivering his opinion 
in a firm, crusty voice, and very few words, always opposed to the 
general view. Some important person was once advocating a con- 
stant, regular use of the bath as the best preservative of health, and 
a murmur of conventional assent broke from the approving com- 
pany, when Whittaker abruptly growled forth in a decisive tone 
which completely settled the question, “I ate bathing.” Many 
tunes that one hears and receives as veritable relics of the past, 
so quaintly old are they in popular character, are Whittaker’s ; 
and, Englishman as he was, he could on occasion give the Scotch, 
Welsh, or Irish flavour to his original melodies. There is, for 
instance, the intensely Hibernian air, “Paddy Carey,” which 
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was composed by him; and I should say that his genius was 
of this peculiarly creative and flexible nature that it always 
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suited the occasion and the demand. A delightful ballad-tune, 
remarkable for enforced repetitions of the most significant and 
emphatic words, is Whittaker’s “Thine am I.” (It is one of 
those few compositions in which the music may be read to find the 
full sense and feeling. Again, was ever tune more exactly fitted 
to the Grimaldian humour, as it has been imperfectly handed 
down to our times, than this piece of melodious tomfoolery, “ Hot 
Codlins”? For half a century it was almost impossible for any 
pantomime-clown to escape the gallery’s imperative call for this 
song and its fellow-ditty, “ Tippitywitchet.” Tricks of tumbling 
must have been very excellent tricks indeed to commute the 
stringent obligation upon every descendant of “ Old Joe” to give 
one if not both of these time-honoured songs ; and it is only in 
the past two decades that we have ceased to hear them. I re- 
member, at an impoverished and degraded period of old Sadler’s 
Wells, before the Phelps and Greenwood epoch, a dull and dingy 
Christmas pantomime was being played to a sleepy house. The 
oppressiveness of the clown grew at last unendurable, and the 
subdued cries for “ Hot Codlins” gathered in volume till they 
reached a perfect storm. The unhappy droll, advancing to the 
footlights, looked up angrily at the gods and said, “I am not a 
singing clown.” To this remonstrance a baker, leaning with his 
bare arms over the rail, retorted contemptuously, “No, nor you 
can’t tumble neither.” There was, as they say in reports of the 
Divorce Court “ practically no defence ;’ and after one more in- 
dignant glance at the gallery, this songless and stiff-jointed mime 
resumed his melancholy business of the harlequinade by scraping, 
with the edge of a frying-pan, a limp, poorly-stuffed property 
flitch of bacon, and testing the flavour on his protruded tongue. 
A bad, or at all events worse than indifferent disciple of 
Grimaldi at the old Wells was cne Jefferini, with the irritating 
peculiarity of a throat like a giraffe’s. He had, too, a most 
unpleasant voice, and his demerits generally conjoined in exciting 
my boyish prejudice and ire against his ridiculously Italianized 
name. The traditions of Grimaldi have not been fortunate in 
their followers. Few, indeed, have been the clowns in my time 
worthy to be deemed adequate supporters of the old school. 
Among the funniest of the Grimaldi type and fashion, I suppose, 
should be named Paul Herring, Tom Matthews, and Harry 
Boleno. Let me not, however, forget the “amateur-clown,” 
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Joseph Robins, who took eventually to professional life, coming 
out at the Lyceum towards the last of the ’fifties, as Simmons, in 
“The Spitalfields’ Weaver.” He was but a dull, heavy comedian ; 
but he was born for bismuth and vermilion. His clownish 
gagging, of which he never gave us over-doses, was magnificent ; 
and he was the first to introduce that piece of jocularity, a pre- 
tended surprise of family recognition—* Oh! if there ain’t mamma 
in the pit!” He should have stuck to clown as his one triumphant 
impersonation. A living example of the old-fashioned clown is 
Mr. Harry Payne, member of a family of true pantomimists, 
whose art is well-nigh lost. My only quarrel with him is on the 
score of his superabundant oratory. He rushes to the opposite ex- 
treme of reticence, and is positively didactic and sermonizing. This 
may be in obedience to a serious “call ;” and, indeed, he never fails to 
justify his practice by gaining rounds of applause. But if he said 
less, his pantomime would be more striking, even though its excel- 
lence might be less loudly acknowledged. When Mr. Harry Payne 
shall quit the stage, the last of-the old school of pantomimists 
will have departed. His father, from whom he and a harlequin 
brother derived knowledge and skill in their vocation, had con- 
tinued that school directly from the famous clown himself; for the 
eldest Payne, in his boyhood, had played harlequin to Grimaldi. 
The present Mr. Payne is the pink of clowns, clean of limb and 
neat of action; and were the pantomime of yore to be revived, 
there would be no man more competent to lead the scheme of 
restoration. 

Acrobatic clowns, who would have been classified as posture- 
masters in olden times, have pushed aside the Matthews and 
Boleno type. Huline, Flexmore, and Lauri, are names of clever 
gymnasts who, with well-merited success, entered vigorously on 
the work of clowning, for which their gifts:of humour only in part 
qualified them. Their deficiency of the stolid powers needed for 
a conception of the lazy, thievish clown, was compensated by 
nimble antics and comic agility; and a good clown of the 
Flexmore kind was infinitely preferable to our old acquaintance 
who was “not a singing clown,” and yet could not tumble. But, 
perhaps, the best place for an agile clown, such, for instance, as 
Little Sandy and Joe Bibb, is in the ring rather than on the stage, 
especially now that the days of the harlequinade appear to be 
numbered. 
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What is a Stage Play? 


N advocating a general extension in the design and order 
of the amusements of the people, we must not forget the 
obstinate part the law has taken in hindering any reform in the 
concert halls and singing rooms designed for the recreation of the 
masses. It sounds an odd thing to say, but it is nevertheless 
true, that a worthless Act of Parliament passed in the reign of 
George II. to put down disorderly houses, and prevent the singing 
of Jacobite songs, long before the modern music hall was born or 
thought of, is, taken in connection with the Stage Play Act of 
Victoria, the direct aid and abettor of all the foolish vulgarity 
and meaningless trash that disgrace and depress the trade in 
cheap and popular amusement. 
It may be interesting to trace the history of the existing music 
hall. The father of the music halls in I.ondon is Mr. Charles 
Morton, and the earliest specimen of this kind of singing room 
was the first Canterbury Hall. It arose in this way. Ata 
public-house called the Canterbury Arms, just off the Westminster 
Road, there was a very respectable “ free and easy,” frequented by 
the tradesmen and artisans of the neighbourhood. At this place 
the music was so excellent and the order so admirable that 
Mr. Morton was petitioned to allow the wives and daughters 
of his patrons to enjoy themselves respectably with their 
husbands and sweethearts, He consented, and the place became 
so popular that he built the first Canterbury Hall, engaging the 
very best musicians and singers. Mr. Morton’s aim was. very 
laudable and ambitious. He believed in the best music ad- 
mirably performed. He offered Sims Reeves £1,200 a month to 
sing one song every night. As it was, the Canterbury Hall was 
a popular success; so much so indeed that a second magnificent 
concert room was erected, to which a picture gallery was attached 
containing works of art that had cost £10,000. The Canterbury 
Hall was the father of the Oxford Music Hall, also built by Mr. 
Morton in conjunction with his partner Mr. Stanley ; and Lon- 
doners of twenty odd years ago can well remember the excellent 
operatic selections that delighted the public and kept the atmo- 
sphere of the music hall pure before the reign of the “Lion 
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Comique” and the persistent persecution of the theatrical trade. 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Weston, and others, who were earnest in their 
endeavour to give the best entertainment at the cheapest cost, 
soon understood what their patrons required. That essential may 
be summed up in the one word “variety.” They did not require 
long stage plays, or dramas, or sustained efforts in dramatic com- 
position ; but they did very earnestly demand short half-hour 
amusements that had some sense in them. A dramatic scene 
between a husband and wife, what the French call a “saynétte,” 
a monologue adapted to middle-class life, an amusing farce, a little 
operetta, everything by turns and nothing long, sometimes fun and 
occasionally pathos. These humble folk who did not require the 
sustained mental effort of an elaborate stage-play wanted to 
know why they might not enjoy “Box and Cox,” or “The 
Cosy Couple,” or “The Birthplace of Podgers,” whilst smoking 
was going on and the waiters were in the room. . The theatrical 
trade determined that the music-hall trade should have no such 
liberty. Then was commenced a series of determined prosecu- 
tions, and both magistrates and judges were called upon to decide 
“What is a stage play?” under the meaning of the Act. It has 
been held that a pantomime sketch, in which two persons very 
cleverly, with rapid change of dress, represented the various cha- 
racters in a Christmas pantomime, was illegal on the music hall 
stage ; it has been decided that two persons burlesqueing Mazeppa 
on basket-horses were defying an Act of Parliament; even Mr. 
Pepper’s Ghost Illusion, which was legal at the Polytechnic, was 
held to be highly indecorous and out of the question at the Canter- 
bury Music Hall. Since then ballets have been interdicted, enter- 
tainments containing any sense in them have been threatened, 
and the music-hall proprietors, paralysed by the unintelligible 
law, and nervous about the renewal of their annual licenses, have 
kissed the rod, given up improvement in despair, and have fallen 
back on the comic singer, who, when not suggestive or indecent, 
has become duller and more depressing year by year. Again 
and again the music-hall proprietors have met the theatrical 
managers, and endeavoured to define a stage play, and to make 
mutual concessions, but with feeble results. Acts of Parliament 
have been drafted that have been consigned to the waste-paper 
basket, and, from want of active intervention, London has become 
the most unevenly amused capital in the civilized world. 
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In view of the wretchedness and dejection of the East-end of 
London, and the scarcity of amusements anywhere but at the 
west, surely the time has come for reviewing and readjusting the 
laws that govern our amusements. The Anti-Jacobite Act can 
have nothing whatever to do with the requirements of the year 
1884, and it is surely unfair that any spirited capitalist of to-day 
with as much energy, good sense and high-minded endeavour as 
were shown by the original designer of music halls should be 
hampered and hindered in his good work, not by the people, or 
by prejudice, but by the law that is supposed to encourage order 
and decency. The evidence that the poorer classes want to be 
amused, and desire a more rational form of amusement is irre- 
sistible ; it is acknowledged by the clergy of every denomination. 
But the most high-minded philanthropist, with grand schemes for 
decent amusement, would find he was checkmated by various 
incomprehensible and old-fashioned Acts of Parliament. The 
theatrical trade insists on its right to deny the drama in any form 
to anyone who has a pipe, cigar, or cigarette in his mouth. The 
man who smokes, and the woman who tolerates it, are considered 
outside the pale of dramatic civilization. The artisan is shut out 
from the paradise of plays whenever he dares to soothe his nerves 
with birdseye. Farce and operetta, pathetic play and tender 
scene, words that move, and thoughts that burn, are reserved for 
Rechabites. And yet, forsooth, our best conducted theatres reek 
with tobacco, their halls are dense with smoke after every act, they 
are for the most part, with their bars and refreshment-rooms, mere 
public-houses in disguise, and differ infinitesimally from the best- 
conducted music halls. Has not the time come for the exercise of 
a little free trade? Not a human being would be detracted from 
the theatre proper because the artisans of Bermondsey and 
Shadwell were allowed to enjoy their pipe over a half-hour 
dramatic scene. If we can make the people better and purer and 
happier by amusing them decently, why not try as an experiment 
the abolition of an indefensible monopoly ? 
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Pepys at the Play. 


EW playgoers in any age could more justly be qualified as 
“habitual,” than that shrewd official, Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
sometime of Seething Lane, in the City of London. When time 
allowed, the Admiralty clerk was accustomed to visit the theatre 
three, and often four or five, evenings in a week. It is matter 
for marvel that he managed to discharge his duties with notable 
efficiency, while he found opportunity for joining in all the 
amusements of a gay society, and all the gossip of an age of 
busybodies. His ideas of dramatic criticism appear peculiar to 
modern readers, his non-appreciation of the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare especially exciting our derision, yet it is notorious 
that the major portion of the playgoing world during the 
Restoration period preferred the _ribaldry of Etherege to the 
splendid creations of the Bard of Avon! The causes of so 
contemptible a taste have been fully and frequently described, and 
need not be reviewed again. It is sufficient to remember that, 
following the certain law of reaction, the austerity of the 
Commonwealth gave way to the license of the Merry Monarch, 
and amusement became almost a synonymous term with in- 
decency. Thus we must deal leniently with an astute, yet 
in some respects simple-minded, individual, who would have been 
the last in the world to find fault with the dicta of a king 
for whose lightest word of approval he would have turned a 
summersault in the mud. If he was somewhat of a sycophant, 
he was no exception to the rule. Pepys had endured the 
oppressive atmosphere of Puritan piety in common with others 
compelled to suppress their natural inclination for gaiety, and 
it is not to be wondered at that he hailed the re-opening of the 
theatres and the production of light and sparkling comedies with 
unfeigned satisfaction. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his charming essay on the now famous 
“ Diary,” observes that “if the curious affect dramatic antiquities— 
a line which has special charms for the present age—no book pub- 
lished in our time has thrown so much light upon plays, play- 
wrights, and play-actors.” 
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It is his love for public amusements and for small talk 
that chiefly distinguishes the vivacious little dandy from his 
sedate and far better educated contemporary, John Evelyn, of 
Sayes Court. 

In the article already alluded to, the Wizard of the North 
remarks that, with all his industry, Pepys was essentially a man 
of pleasure. “He appears to have been ardent in quest of 
amusement” to an extent “which he himself seems to have con- 
sidered as excessive.” Yet the same writer speaks of Mr. Pepys 
as being “to a certain degree, a man of pleasure.” Why his 
former estimate should have been thus modified is not clear. 
Certain it is that, had stern necessity allowed him to follow 
his own inclinations, Pepys would have done far less work and 
enjoyed himself even more than, with his frequent opportunities, 
he actually succeeded in doing. How he obtained so many 
hours of relaxation in the midst of his official labours, especially 
in the busy days of the Dutch war, can only be imagined by 
crediting him with an unusual faculty for condensing his reports, 
and expanding one hour into two. 

It was nearly three months after the return of the King before 
Mr. Pepys found time to visit a theatre. For once at least, 
business had interfered with pleasure, and he, no doubt, gladly 
accepted an invitation from Captain Ferrers to see Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “Loyal Subject” at the Cockpit. On that occasion 
Edward Kynaston, following the old custom, acted a heroine’s 
part, and, as Pepys writes, “made the loveliest lady that ever I 
saw in my life.” It was some time, however, before he began to 
frequent the playhouses to any considerable degree. 

On the 20th of November, in the first year of Charles II.’s 
inglorious reign, we find this entry: “Mr. Shepley and I to the 
new playhouse near Lincoln’s Inn Fields (which was formerly 
Gibbon’s Tennis Court), where the play of “ Beggar’s Bush” was 
newly begun ; and so we went in and saw it well acted ; and here 
I saw, the first time, one Moone, who is said to be the best actor 
in the world, lately come over with the King, and, indeed, it is the 
finest playhouse, I believe, that ever was in England.” What 
would he have said could he have been transported to the newest 
theatre, near the Haymarket, or seen, instead of guttering candles, 
the brilliance of the electric light? From that time his visits to 
the play were of frequent occurrence, and he became acquainted 
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with various members of the companies attached to the leading 
temples of Thespis. 

On the 3rd of January, 1661, Mr. Pepys again saw Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “ Beggar’s Bush,” on which occasion he beheld, for 
the first time, the feminine characters played by women instead 
of pretty boys. 

It may be of interest to summarize the opinions of this mer- 
curial playgoer with reference to some of Shakespeare’s works. 

“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” was brought out at the King’s 
Theatre in 1662, and branded by the diarist as “ the most insipid, 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life, .... which I had 
never seen before, nor shall ever see again.” “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” appeared equally foolish to Pepys, though one might 
reasonably suppose that, of all Shakespeare's plays, this, turning 
entirely on the illicit desires of a hoary sinner, would have suited 
the taste of the licentious cavaliers of Whitehall, from whom our 
time-serving hero probably took his cue. “Henry VIII.,” 
apparently found more favour with the courtiers, for we find 
that Pepys “went with resolution to like it,” having heard it “so 
much cried up” by the leaders of aut ton. But it must be 
remembered that this play had been hashed up by Sir William 
Davenant to suit the prevailing taste, and that, by gaudy decora- 
tion, music, and modernization, he had made it acceptable to the 
shallow criticism of Charles and his flatterers. “ Acting Editions” 
of Shakespeare’s plays were sad travesties in the days when Mr. 
Pepys patronized the drama. 

In this instance it is pleasant to find that our hero preferred his 
own honest opinions to those of the sycophants. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that he felt perfectly confident that his 
heresy would never become public. With all his loyalty to the 
Stuarts he could not hide from his secret thoughts the hollow 
mockery of the popular adulation. 2 

The following quotation is delightful, and alone contains 
material for an instructive essay :-— 

“Down to Woolwich (and there I just saw and kissed my wife, 
and saw some of her painting, which is very curious; and away 
again to the King), and back again with him in the barge, hearing 
him and the Duke talk, and seeing and observing their manner of 
discourse. And, God forgive me! though I admire them with all 
the duty possible, yet the more a man considers and observes 
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them, the less he finds of difference between them and other men, 
though (blessed be God !) they are both princes of great nobleness 
and spirits.” 

Truly, Mr. Pepys, they were. 

Thus we see that, so great was the writer’s veneration for the 
reigning family that, even in the seclusion of his study, and con- 
cealing his words in a cypher, he was half afraid to acknowledge 
that Charles, the slave of such a creature as Barbara Villiers, and 
James, the seducer of Clarendon’s homely daughter, were no 
better than other men. 

Could not Pepys feel that he himself, with all his flirtations 
and childish vanities, was a jewel of price compared with either 
of the useless and exalted personages who rowed in the same 
boat on that occasion ! 

This is a digression ; yet, at the risk of losing altogether the 
original subject of consideration, one more extract, somewhat 
akin, though less timidly written than the first, must be 
noted :— 

“To the tennis court, and there saw the King play at tennis, 
and others ; but to see how the King’s play was extolled, without 
any cause at all, was a loathsome sight—though sometimes, 
indeed, he did play very well, and deserved to be commended ; 
but such open flattery is beastly.” 

Again, Samuel Pepys, you are perfectly right—‘“so far, the 
Court is quite of your opinion.” 

To return, however, to Pepys’s commentaries on the plays of 
William Shakespeare. 

“Henry the Eighth,” as presented by Davenant, he considered 
“so simple a thing, made up of a great many patches, that, 
besides the shows and processions of it, there is nothing in the 
world good or well done.” 

That observation, Mr. Pepys, might be applied equally well to 
many dramas that did not see the light for nearly two centuries 
after you were laid in your last resting-place in Crutched Friars’ 
Church. 

“The Indian Queen,” by Dryden and Howard, was held. by 
the Cavaliers superior to “ Henry VIII.” 

At the Duke’s Theatre “ Macbeth,” “a pretty good play,” was 
admirably acted, while the company of that house, having been in- 

vited to Whitehall to perform before the Court, presented 
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“ Henry V.”. “in most excellent habit, all new vests being put on 
but this night.” Unfortunately, Mr..Pepys was placed so high and 
so far off that he missed most of the words, and sat with a wind 
coming into his back and neck, which did much trouble him. On 
a second occasion, “ Macbeth” gave greater satisfaction. “ Though 
I saw it lately,” says Pepys, “ yet appears a most excellent play 
Y in all respects, but especially in divertissment, though it be a deep 
| tragedy, which is a strange perfection in a tragedy, it being most 

proper here and suitable.” That “yet” appears to intimate that, 

in the writer’s opinion, few plays would bear seeing a second time. 

At the King’s Theatre, “ Henry IV.” was produced in 1667, and 
Pepys was of course in his place, and, “contrary to expectation, 
was pleased in nothing more than in Cartwright’s speaking of 
Falstaffe’s speech about ‘What is honour? The house full of 
Parliament men, it being holiday with them ; and it was observable 
how a gentleman of good habit sitting just before us, eating of 
some fruit in the midst of the play, did drop down as dead, being 
choked ; but with much ado Orange Moll did thrust her finger 
down his throat, and brought him to life again.” Miss Moll appears 
to have been a lady of ready resource. 

“The Tempest” at the Duke’s drew a big house, possibly be- 
cause the King and Court were there, for so innocent a play 
could have had few attractions in itself ; however, it is allowed 
that though it had no great wit, yet it was “ good above ordinary 
plays.” We have scen the unappreciative spirit with which 
Pepys regarded Shakespeare’s works when performed on the 

 } stage. His cool and deliberate judgment, away from the clamour 
of tongues and the footlights, is illustrated in one or two in- 
stances. Of these the best, perhaps, is found in the entry for 
August 20, 1666: “To Deptford by water, reading ‘ Othello, 
Moore of Venice, which I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty 
) good play, but having so lately read ‘The Adventures of Five 
| Houres,’ it seems a mean thing.” This latter was Colonel Tuke’s 
adaptation from Calderon. This note speaks for itself of the 
| abilities of the Clerk of the Acts as a dramatic critic. He was 
guided by the fleeting impression of the moment, and did not 
| stop to consider impartially the merits and demerits of one play 
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and another. 
The popularity of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays is sufficiently 
attested by the frequent notices of their performance in the 
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“Diary.” Those admirable pieces, “The Beggar’s Bush” and “ The 
Mayd’s Tragedy,” appear to have been in particular request. 
Ludovick Carlell’s adaptation from the French, entitled 
“ Heraclius,” was a drama after Pepy’s own heart, “an excellent 
play, to his extraordinary content.” In “The Wildgoose Chase,” 
Mr. Pepys “met with nothing extraordinary at all, but very 
dull inventions and designs,” though he would seem to have been 
more taken up with his favourite, Mrs. Knipp, the pretty actress, 
than with the play. The extent of his friendship for this fasci- 
nating little lady is uncertain, though he certainly appears to 
have been on the best of terms with her. There is no doubt 
that he was fond of frequenting the society of such fair jades as 
Mistress Gwynne, whom he made no scruple of kissing in his 
wife’s presence. His admiration for “Nellie,” and his sorrow 
when her frailties took her away from the stage seem to have 
been genuine sentiments, and indeed pretty Mrs. Pepys fancied 
sometimes that he took too great an interest in the leading ladies 
of the King’s and Duke’s Theatres, but that was no doubt un- 
founded jealousy on her part. Her husband was fond of the 
play, and naturally interested in the performers, and if he, a 
lively individual well on the right side of forty, preferred the 
actresses to the actors, who shall blame him ? 


XRAY 


Our (Musical=Bor. 


HE concert season has commenced, without as yet exhibiting any 
conspicuous features of novelty or interest. Vladimir de Pachmann 

has paid two or three brief visits to the metropolis, on each occasion 
drawing crowded houses to listen to his extraordinary digital deftness and 
exquisite finish of execution ; Miss Robertson, a willing captive to the 
roseate fetters of Hymen, has taken leave of the musical public in a 
concert which seems to have generated an epidemic of laryngitis amongst 
our leading English tenors, three of whom fell victims to that insidious 
malady only a few hours before they should have taken part in the enter- 
tainment in question ; Dvordk’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater” has been performed for 
a second time to the unqualified delight of all who heard it ; and a number 
of minor “events,” scarcely worth chronicling after date, have come off 
within the last month in rapid, if not remunerative, succession. The most 
promising prospect of our coming operatic season is that connected 
with Carl Rosa’s too brief reign at Drury Lane. “Sigurd,” the Covent 
Garden novelty, may achieve a sucs d’estime ; but that its pecuniary 
results will justify the expenditure about to be lavished upon it is 
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more than doubtful. Let no lover of “tone-plays” make too sure 
that German opera, despite Herr Franke’s confident circulars, will 
alternate with Italian opera at Covent Garden. All the obstacles—and 
they are many—to the realization of this project have not yet been 
overcome, and I should not be surprised if it were abandoned, even at the 
eleventh hour. However, sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Operetta 
is steadily ousting opera from public favour in this country, not merely 
because people crave for mere amusement unalloyed by the necessity for 
any intellectual effort on the part of those who pay for pastime, but because 
they prefer good all-round performances, such as are supplied to them at 
the Savoy, Comedy, and Avenue, for instance, to the bewildering contrasts 
between stars of the first magnitude and farthing rushlights, with which the 
Covent Garden management is wont to afflict its supporters. I think, and 
hope, that the sidereal system, in connection with Italian opera, is 
doomed to extinction. If, as appears not improbable, Adelina Patti should 
return from America too late and too weary to fulfil her provisional 
engagements in London, Mr. Gye will do wisely to court prosperity by 
raising the standard of average merit in his casts—that is, if he aspire to 
filling his theatre with audiences of a remunerative rather than compli- 
mentary character. The experiment is surely worth trying ; the more so as 
experience, of late years, must have fully convinced him that second and 
third-rate stars, inefficiently supported, do not pay their expenses. 


The most learned, thoughtful, and just of contemporary musical critics 
in this or any other country, Mr. Joseph Bennett, has just published a 
recueil of his criticisms for the past twelvemonth, under the title of ‘ The 
Musical Year, 1883.” Besides Mr. Bennett’s original matter (chiefly 
reproduced from the columns of the Daily Telegraph), this interesting 
volume contains a chronological record of the more important musical 
performances and incidents which took place during the period with which 
it deals, thus acquiring great value and importance as a book of reference. 
Many of the author’s “notices” deserve to rank as essays, so exhaus- 
tively, instructively, and entertainingly do they handle their subjects. 
Apart from their artistic interest, which especially appeals to the intelli- 
gence and sympathies of the more exclusively musical public, they are 
delightful reading to all persons of taste and culture, being written in a 
vigorous and luminous style, and pervaded by a strain of pungent and 
refreshing humour. They are, in a word, the outcome of a powerful mind, 
ripe judgment, and deep, reverent love for the art of which their writer 
treats. No musician or music-lover should fail to peruse them with the 
attention they so pre-eminently merit. 


A few days ago the cantata “ Parizadeh,” composed by that genial and 
scholarly young musician, Mr. Wilfrid Bendall, was published by Messrs. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., and will shortly be performed, as I under- 
stand, by Mr. Willing’s admirable choir. ‘‘ Parizadeh” teems throughout 
with fresh and pleasing melodies, and exhibits conspicuous constructive 
ability in its composer, whose aim is manifestly to gratify the public ear 
with concourse of sweet sounds, not to puzzle it by propounding intricate 
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contrapuntal problems, or startling thematic treatments. The cantata is 
melodious avant tout, and always agreeably so; invention is by no means 
lacking to it; several of its numbers disclose intrinsic claims to popularity 
of a more general and enduring description than that usually obtained by 
works of this particular class. Amongst these I may mention an unac- 
companied chorus (“ Farewell, before.we leave thee”) of remarkable 
tenderness and sweetness ; a telling duet for soprano and baritone (“ Ah, 
did I know”); a delightful dance of Bayadéres in the Oriental manner, 
adorned with several quaint and highly effective harmonic transitions ; and 
an extremely well-written trio (“ Adieu, my own sweet wife”) which has a 
bright concert-room future before it. I heartily congratulate Mr. Bendall 
on this valuable addition to the list of his published works, and confidently 
look forward to a prosperous career for “ Parizadeh,” the youngest of 
musical Peris, who makes her start in life under the auspices of so gifted a 
godfather. 


Several songs by Mr. George J. Bennett—in all probability the youngest 
composer of the day—-have recently come under my notice, and have 
caused me no less astonishment than pleasure. They exhibit a mastery 
over the technicalities of the musical art that would do credit to such 
accomplished and experienced song-writers as Lassen, Jensen, or Sucher. 
Mr. Bennett has ideas of his own—invariably clever and ingenious ones— 
about the treatment of melodies. Sometimes these ideas tempt him to 
overload his accompaniments with mechanical difficulties that disqualify 
them for performance by the average society pianist, or, indeed, by any but 
a skilled executant. Nevertheless, the accompaniments in question are 
invariably interesting, and frequently so beautiful in themselves as to con- 
stitute the chief attraction of the song to which they appertain. This is con- 
spicuously the case in the “Spring Song,” a bright, exhilarating, and some- 
what Schumannesque composition, as well as in that of a “ Lullaby,” the 
P.F. accompaniment to which, by reason of its erudite intricacy, can scarcely 
fail to prove the reverse of a blessing to mothers. Mr. Bennett’s melodies 
(testé “ The Child’s First Grief”) are descriptive rather than flowing ; they 
are obviously written with pictorial purpose, and therefore necessarily lack 
spontaneity. The young composer has concentrated his creative powers 
rather upon the garment than the figure; and the expediency of bidding 
for concert-room or drawing-room favour has, as a rule, nct influenced him 
for a moment. This fine youthful scorn of conventional requirements 
characterizes all his songs (of those I have seen) except one, “When 
Stars are in the quiet Skies,” the sympathetic simplicity of which should 
entitled it to wide-spread popularity. Mr. Bennett’s are the faults of exube- 
rant study, combined with an irrepressible consciousness of power, and a 
laudable ambition to do something indisputably new. They will, I doubt 
not, soon be rejected by his riper experience ; and, freed from them, his 
genius—for genius he undoubtedly possesses—will eriable him to attain 
high rank—perhaps the very highest—amongst the English composers of 
times that are coming and hard at hand. 


Wo. Beatty-KincsTon. 
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“BREAKING A BUTTERFLY.” 


A New Play, in Three Acts, by Henry A. Jones and H. Herman, founded on Ibsen's ‘‘ Norah.’} 
First produced at the Prince’s Theatre, on Monday, March 3, 1884. 


Humphrey Goddard... Mr. Kyrte Bettew. Flora Goddard... ... Miss LinGarp. 





Philip Dunkley.., .... Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, Agnes Goddard ... Miss Haven MaTuews. 
Martin Grittle .... .... Mr. Joun Maccean,. Mrs. Goddard... ... Mrs. Leigh Murray. 
Dan Bradbury ... ... Mr. G, W. ANSON, Maid a . Miss Annig Maccean, 
tASANT li ittle pla an interest- 
" PLEASANT little play” or “an unpleasant little play,” “ an interest 


ing little play” or “ a tedious little play”—these and such as these are 
the terms in which “ Breaking a Butterfly” has been described. ‘The one 
point on which all critics have agreed is that, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
the play is unimportant and trifling. This judgment is undeniably just ; what- 
ever may be its merits, it is certainly not a great play. ‘Therefore, I am 
prepared for general scepticism, when I assert that the play on which it is 
founded is a very great play, that the character of its heroine is comparable 
in point of sheer warm-blooded vitality to such a creation as Hetty Sorrel 
or Maggie Tulliver, and that some of its scenes are of unsurpassed 
theatrical effect. What has become of all this vitality? is the obvious 
question ; one which I cannot quite answer even to my own satisfaction. 
Take a piece of music, omit all the harmonies, break up’and rearrange the 
melodic phrases, and then play them with your forefinger on the pianoforte 
—do this, and you will have some. idea of the process to which Messrs. 
Jones and Herman have subjected “A Doll’s House.” ‘The mere 
theatrical action of Ibsen’s play bears to its social and moral significance 
the relation of a melody to its supporting harmonies. No one is a greater 
master than he of the theatrical counterpoint, so to speak, which develops 
every detail of plot and character from an underlying ethical ‘ plain-song,” 
and so gives it symbolic generality in addition to its individual truth. It is 
this combination of the moralist—or ‘immoralist,” as some would prefer to 
say—with the dramatic poet which has given Ibsen his enormous influence 
in the three Scandinavian kingdoms ; and it is this which makes his plays 
suffer more than any others by transportation across the Channel. For 
the British public will not have didactics at any price, and least of all such 
didactics as Ibsen’s. Even a moralist like Dumas //s would be easier to 
deal with, The problems he presents are much less subtle. They turn 
upon absolute vice in one form or another—generally in one very definite 
form—and are not concerned with such intangible matters as egoism, 
intellectual dishotiesty, conventional cowardice, repression of individuality, 
heredity in moral (and physical) disease, and so forth. Moreover, Dumas 
has not Ibsen’s art of welding his didactics into his action. He preaches 
through the mouth of one or other of his characters, so that in many of his 
plays a few strokes of the pen would remove all the moralizing, and leave 
the action intact. Ibsen never, preaches or, at least, never makes one 
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character his mouthpiece. His moral, or rather his morals, for they are 
many, must be inferred from the whole structure of character and action. 
His didactics cannot be cut away at one stroke ; they must be torn out by 
the roots, and are then found to have sent fibres into every scene and 
speech of the play. Messrs. Jones and Herman have gone about this 
eradication resolutely and unflinchingly, and, in so doing, have necessarily 
mangled and scarified their original until there is little of it left. 

It is now about fifteen*years since Ibsen finally deserted verse as a 
dramatic medium, and nine or ten since he devoted himself entirely to 
pictures of actual modern life. In the interval he had published his great 
double drama, “ Emperor and Galilean,” with Julian the Apostate for its 
hero. It has been translated by Miss C. Ray (London, 1876). Of his 
fantastic dramas in verse, both have been translated into German, one of 
them, “Brand,” as often as four or five times, but no translation into 
English has yet been attempted, the difficulties presented by his strong 
local colour and rich versification being probably insuperable. In “The 
Pillars of Society” (1876-7) he took his stand once for all upon the solid 
ground of modern life. ‘‘I have quite given up verse, “he wrote in a 
private letter, “‘and have devoted myself to the incomparably more difficult 
task of fashioning my poems in simple, sincere prose.” A slightly con- 
densed translation of “The Pillars of Society,” by the present writer, was 
produced at a morning performance at the Gaiety, in December, 1880, but 
failed to make any impression. Nevertheless the play, though not in itself 
such a remarkable work as “‘A Doll’s House,” is probably much better 
fitted for the English stage, and had I had the courage (or audacity) to 
adapt instead of translating it, and to transfer the action to England, the 
result might have been different. 

In 1879 appeared ‘‘ A Doll’s House.” In Scandinavia its success was 
electrical. Edition after edition poured from the press. At the Copen- 
hagen Royal Theatre, Fru Hennings made an almost unprecedented 
sensation in the part of Nora, which was repeated on a smaller scale by 
Fru Juul in Christiania. The character of Nora entered into the national 
life of the three kingdoms. Her sayings became catchwords among. the 
frivolous, watchwords among the more serious. Continuations of the play 
were written, attempts to answer the mark of interrogation with which Ibsen 
characteristically closed his work. One amusing jeu d’esprit represented a 
discussion of the drama at a children’s party, at which the little hostess 
(xt. six or seven) gravely maintained that Nora was quite right in leaving her 
husband, and asserted that had she been in her position she would have 
done the same thing. At last the subject had to be placed under a taboo 
in society, for, once brought upon the carpet, it left no chance for other 
themes of conversation. So strong a hold did the play take of the national 
mind ; and the Scandinavian public is more than ordinarily critical, being 
familiar, on the stage, not only with its own rich dramatic literature, but 
with the masterpieces of the French and German drama. Clearly it must 
have been a very different work from “ Breaking a Butterfly.” 

It soon penetrated into Germany, and even into Poland. « At Warsaw, 
Madame Modjeska scored greatly in the part of Nora, and Frau Hedwig 
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Niemann-Rabbe positively turned the heads of the difficult Berlin public. 
Ibsen’s conclusion, however, was found too startling. Audiences could not 
bear to see Nora calmly leave her husband’s home, and, to his bitter regret, 
Ibsen was forced to make her relent on hearing the voices of her children. 
It was pointed out to him that if he did not make the change some one else 
would, and, as he had no means of preventing this, he made a virtue 
of necessity. The published German translation, however (in Reclam’s 
Universal-Bibliothek), exactly follows the original, and to this I would refer 
any reader who wishes to gain a fair idea of the play. The English trans- 
lation by Miss Frances Lord (Griffiths & Farran) is a conscientious piece 
of work, but heavy and not always accurate. There exists, by the way, 
another English translation, published in Copenhagen by some gentleman 
who seems to have conceived that in order to write our language he had 
but to procure a Danish-English dictionary, look up all the words, and take 
the first meaning that came to hand. The result is more humorous than 
“English as She is Spoke.” The curious may consult it in the British 
Museum. 

What, then, are the differences between the Norwegian and the English 
play? They are so many, that it will be better to begin with the re 
semblances, which can be much more easily enumerated. 

The events which precede the rise of the curtain are practically the same 
in each. A young wife, without her husband’s knowledge, borrows money 
for a journey to Italy, which is to save her husband’s life. Ignorant of the 
true import of the act, she writes her father’s name on the back of the 
promissory note, he being then on his deathbed.and unable to attend to 
business. The husband’s life is saved, and through years of poverty the 
wife manages to keep her debt concealed from him and to pay some of it 
off. At length the husband is appointed to a well-paid post as manager of 
a bank. The man from whom the money has been borrowed is a clerk in 
this bank. His character is shady, and the husband’s first act is to dismiss 
him. At this point the drama begins—and here the resemblance between 
the two plays may almost be said to end. In each the money-lender opens 
the wife’s eyes to the seriousness of her position, and forces her, by the 
threat of a charge of forgery, to intercede for him with her husband. In 
each the intercession is ineffectual,-and the money-lender explains the 
situation in a letter to the husband, which he drops into a letter-box with a 
glass back, visible on the stage. In each the wife makes a pretext of re- 
hearsing a tarantella so as to distract her husband’s attention from the letter 
box and its contents. These are, literally, the sole points of resemblance 
between the two plays. 

Now for the differences. The easiest way, perhaps, to make them clear 
will be to indicate the idea of Ibsen’s play. 

Nora Helmer.is the daughter of a thoughtlessly unprincipled though not 
absolutely dishonest government official. Her husband, Helmer, met her 
through being deputed to examine her father’s accounts. He fell in love 
with her, and, though as a rule a man of strict probity, for her sake he 
winked at certain irregularities in her father’s conduct of his office. 

Naturally of a courageous and truthful disposition, Nora has yet been 
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brought up with no conception of the necessity for truth in the every-day 
affairs of life. To her nothing is “as easy as lying.” Scarcely has the 
curtain risen when we find her telling small fibs in mere childish glee, 
and we soon learn that her life for years past has been one string 
of deceptions forced upon her by the necessity of paying off her 
debt without her husband’s knowledge. We find Helmer, too, treat- 
ing her as an irresponsible being, a child, a bird—anything, in short, 
but a woman—and showing clearly that he loves her as a mere plaything, 
not believing, or at any rate never having realized, that she too has a soul. 
Thus, as she herself bitterly complains when anguish has at last developed 
the doll into a woman, her father and her husband have conspired to keep 
her ignorant of the realities of life, of her rights, and of her obligations. 
She has all the time feit a vague longing for a higher and fuller life than 
this doll existence—a longing which has found partial and perverted satis- 
faction in her struggles to keep her priceless secret as to the money to 
which Helmer owes his life. She is, in short, a fine nature, warped and 
stunted through unfortunate hereditary and educational influences, and 
totally misunderstood by the husband whom she, in her turn, totally mis- 
understands. In the English play there is nothing of all this. Flora 
Goddard is presented to us, once for all, as a butterfly wife, a mere Frou- 
Frou. The conditions which have produced her character are nowhere 
hinted at ; it becomes at once shadowy, uninteresting, incredible. 

What, then, of the husband? If all the subtlety had to be eliminated 
from Nora’s nature, this was doubly necessary with the still more subtly 
conceived character of Helmer. He is, in the original, what may be called 
a moral sensualist, conventionally moral by reason of a sort of mild zesthetic 
sensibility which stands him in the stead of conscience, but, for the rest, 
thoroughly self-righteous, shallow, and egoistic. What English audience 
could be expected to take the trouble of understanding a character like 
this? He is Nora’s hero. She endows him, in her imagination, with all 
the courage, strength, and unselfishness which exist, unknown and un- 
developed, in her own soul. She never doubts that when the forgery is 
brought to light he will shield the woman who has devoted herself to him 
not wisely but too well, and will take the guilt upon himself. It is this 
which she is determined to prevent, even at the cost of her own life. 

Krogstad, the holder of the forged acceptance, has dropped into the 
letter-box a letter telling Helmer everything ; but there is a remote chance 
that, through the influence of a friend of Nora’s whom he had once loved, 
Krogstad may be induced to demand his letter back unopened. The 
great point is to gain time. It is the afternoon of Christmas Day, and on 
the following evening the Helmers are going to a fancy-dress ball, where 
Nora, in the costume of a Capri peasant, is to dance the tarantella. Just 
as Helmer is about to open the letter-box, she begs him, with breathless 
eagerness, to play for her while she rehearses the dance. She goes through 
it in a wild fever of excitement, and he, seeing that she is really over- 
wrought and ill, consents to put aside business for twenty-four hours, and 
devote himself entirely to her until the fancy-ball is over. Thus the crisis 
is deferred till the next day, and thus the tarantella is justified. In the 
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third act, Helmer leads her in, panting and exhausted, after her brilliantly 
successful performance at the ball. He is in a transport of sensuous pas- 
sion ; she is nerving herself for suicide. The lurid intensity of the scene 
is heightened (after a fashion I have not space to explain) by means of the 
character of Dr. Rank, a very important personage, who has entirely disap- 
peared from the English play. At last Nora insists that Helmer shall go and 
read his letters, intending, meanwhile, to escape from the house and drown 
herself, Before she can do so, however, Helmer rushes from his study with 
Krogstad’s letter in his hand. So far from having any idea of taking the 
guilt upon himself, he overwhelms her with selfish and brutal reproaches, 
and in that moment Nora’s idol crumbles to dust. They are interrupted by 
the arrival of another letter from Krogstad, this time enclosing the forged 
note, and relinquishing all vindictive designs. In the reaction of relief, 
Helmer “ forgives” Nora all, and expects her to resume the old life of their 
doll’s house. But Nora cannot forgive Aim. A long scene ensues, which 
is the most debatable point of a debateable play. I used to think it 
dramatically bad, however ably written, and I still believe it to be a piece 
of powerful dramatic logic rather than of genuine human nature. But on 
seeing the play in Christiania last year, I was astonished to find this scene 
theatrically effective in the highest degree. The husband and wife are face 
to face in their silent home at the dead of night. Calmly, relentlessly, Nora 
proves to him that the card-castle of their married life has irrevocably 
collapsed. ‘“ He has never loved her, but only found it pleasant to be in 
love with her. . . . She has had no happiness with him—only amusement. .. . 
He is a stranger to her, and she will not live in the house of a stranger.” 
As for her children, she is unfit to educate them until she has educated 
herself. She leaves her home at once and for ever. “Can nothing bring 
us together again ?” asks Helmer in despair. ‘‘ Only such a miraculous 
change in both of us,” she replies, “‘as should make communion between 
us a marriage—farewell !” 

Ibsen’s drama is, in short, a plea for woman’s rights—not for her right to 

vote and prescribe medicine, but for her right to exist as a responsible 
member of society, “a being breathing thoughtful breath,” the complement 
and equal of man. 

To make an English audience understand the spirit of the play was 
clearly impossible, so the adapters quite properly held that it would be 
equally futile to adhere to its letter. They adhered, indeed, to the 
letter-box, which, leading up to the tarantella, provided a novel effect 
for their heroine ; but scarcely has Flora succeeded in diverting her 
husband’s attention from the fatal letter when Dunkley appears to tell him 
the whole story by word of mouth, and all the excitement has gone for 
nothing. Thus the adapters have scarcely been happy in what they have 
retained of the original. What, then, have they cut out, and what added ? 

The three children are promptly suppressed, and with them disappears 
the supreme bitterness of the heroine’s anguish, as well as one of the 
prettiest and most effective scenes in the play. Mrs. Linde, Nora’s friend, 
who succeeds in getting the forged acceptance from Krogstad, is replaced 
by Martin Grittle, a virtuous book-keeper, who steals the fatal paper from 
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Dunkley. One would think this a jump from the frying-pan into the fire— 
from unintentional forgefy to intentional robbery and receiving stolen 
goods ; but Dunkley fortunately does not take that view of the matter, 
and slinks off discomfited without even showing fight. The sombre figure 
of Dr. Rank disappears (very naturally) to make room for an ineffectual 
mother and sister of Goddard, and a comic personage who may be neces- 
sary for the audience, but is distinctly superfluous so far as the action is 
concerned. Krogstad, the cynical social pariah, becomes a much 
more commonplace villain in the person of Philip Dunkley. And, 
finally, with the change of Helmer into Humphrey Goddard, the 
whole meaning of the original is lost. The heroic Goddard does 
the very thing which Nora in her romantic imaginings had expected 
Helmer to do. He accuses himself of the forgery, and so makes matters 
a hundred times worse. A forgery committed by a thoughtless and 
inexperienced girl, without the smallest criminal intent and in the full 
belief that her father, on his recovery, would ratify the signature, is a much 
less serious matter than the like fault committed by an experienced man of 
business without the like excuses. Dunkley’s accusation might have caused 
much unpleasantness when directed against Flora ; turned against Goddard, 
it meant nothing less than ruin. Thus the adapters gain a sympathetic 
character and a telling situation by flying in the face, not only of Ibsen, 
but of probability and common sense. 

In the word “sympathetic” lies the key to the whole weakness of 
“‘ Breaking a Butterfly.” The adapters, or more properly the authors, have 
felt it needful to eliminate all that was satirical or unpleasant, and in making 
their work sympathetic they at once made it trivial. I am the last to blame 
them for doing so. Ibsen on the English stage is impossible. He must be 
trivialized, and I believe Messrs. Jones and Herman have performed that 
office as well as could reasonably be expected. They have produced 
a little play of unusual literary finish, and with all its weak points, far from 
uninteresting. All I wish to point out is that the expression of the play- 
bill, “founded on Ibsen’s “Nora,’” indicates even more than the authors’ 
actual obligation to their original, and would be more exact if it read 
“‘ founded on the ruins of Ibsen’s ‘ Nora.’” Let the little play be judged 
on its own merits, which are not few ; but let it not be supposed to give the 
faintest idea of Ibsen’s great “ Et Dukkehjem.” 

Not many months ago I was present at a performance of the even more 
extraordinary drama of “ Ghosts,” which followed “ A Doll’s House.” The 
scene was an ordinary drawing-room, and the “ Ghosts,” it may be well to 
explain, were purely metaphorical ; yet I have never experienced an intenser 
sensation within the walls of a theatre. It proved to me the possibility of 
modern tragedy in the deepest sense of the word; but it also proved the 
impossibility of modern tragedy on the English stage. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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IGNOR TOMMASO SALVINT is considered, not without reason, the 

finest living male exponent of his art. He returns to us after an eight 
years’ absence, not, as many actors do, exhausted and enfeebled, a wreck 

of their former selves, but undiminished in tragic force, his voice more re- 
sonant and musical than ever, and in style quite as grand and impressive. 
| The Othello of Salvini has been criticised from every possible point of 
view, both by those who have watched it with suspicion, and such as have 

| studied it attentively again and again. Quite apart from the actor’s method 
| and his striking capacity, to which little exception could be taken, it was 





objected that Salvini paid more. attention to the individual Moor as 
an Oriental, than to Shakespeare’s picture of the despair that is the 
heritage of a human being who yields to jealousy. The occasional 
peevishness of personal sorrow, the hysterical notes of his despair, 
his mode of expressing love, the animal fierceness of his rage, his thirst 
for cruelty, his hunger for blood, expressed almost like a wild beast, his 
panther-like strides across the stage, the cutting of the throat instead of 
stabbing, were held with some vehemence to be unlike the Othello that 
Shakespeare drew. All this detail might be very Oriental, but it was 
assumed, for the sake of controversy, to be un-Shakesperian. Salvini, at any 
rate, in his desire to be conscientious, somewhat prejudiced his own cause. 
He disguised a very handsome face, he assumed a series of quite hideous 
and unbecoming costumes, and the gain of Orientalism was in many a scene 
a loss of interest. Without altogether yielding to the force of the argument 
of his opponents, Salvini has certainly moderated the occasional eccen- 
tricity of his Othello, and has, particularly in the last act, which created 
such a tontroversy, pitched his conception in a lower key. The Othello 
is less of an animal and more of a man. The wild beast pacings are 
judiciously repressed, and by the omission of an important speech, “‘ I have 
another weapon in this chamber,” with its. pathetic outburst over Desde- 
mona’s body, the sensitive ears of his audience are saved from what some 
of them irreverently termed “ blubbering.” 

If then Salvini’s Othello is less consistent with the original idea of a Moor 
first and a man afterwards, it will be more pleasing to such as go to the play 
with preconceived ideas, and will not be shaken from them. What Mr. G. H. 
Lewes has called the * impersonality” of Othello’s grief is certainly more 
prominent. He expresses more a typical than a personal anguish. 
Apart from the’ matchless dignity of the man, his splendid presence, 
and his consummate power, it is the love of Othello that is the 
most striking characteristic of Salvini’s performance. Here is a man 
strong, but yet tender; a hero and warrior, but still gentle; rude and 
rough in warfare, but yet considerate and courteous to woman ; the kind 
of middle-aged man that might be personally attractive to a young girl. 
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He is no milksop or effeminate Othello—quite the contrary. He fires 
up at the mere mention of war; he tells the story of his conquests with 
relish ; the “ farewell” is that of a brave soldier; he is a martinet where 
discipline is concerned, and dismisses Cassio, not with a friend’s sentiment, 
but a general’s sternness, on parade; and yet at the outset, where Desde- 
mona is concerned, the fine, strong man is gentleness and courtesy itself. 
He melts at the sight of her; he points with loving approbation to her as 
she pleads her selfish cause with the Senate; he is not uxorious, but 
honestly affectionate. In the expression of all this Salvini always was un- 
rivalled. He is not very comely to look at, but many a woman would 
melt at his manner. All the opening scenes of the play (particularly the 
speech to the Senate and all that follows it) are admirable alike in in- 
tention and execution. We do not agree, however, with those who 
maintain that the third (or temptation) act remains the finest. It is 
in the fourth act, particularly in the scene where the envoy comes 
from Venice and is witness to Othello’s intemperate brutality to his 
wife, that Salvini shows himself the greatest artist. The instant change 
from assumed courtesy to muttered savagery—the bland diplomatic suave- 
ness alternated by the growling curses at the wretched woman, are points 
of acting that are beyond praise. So also is his sarcasm with Emilia at the 
close of this act, when he flings the money at her feet, and departs revel- 
ling, as it were, in his devilish behaviour. The insanity of ill-temper 
could scarcely be more finely expressed. 

Actors would do well to note Salvini’s extraordinary power in sud- 
denly acquiring tragic force and dismissing it again. He never labours 
or wrestles with his passion. It does not exhaust him. There be 
players whom we have seen play who have perspired and groaned 
and exhausted themselves over scenes that do not so .mhuch as 
shake Salvinii When it does come, the force comes like a. majestic 
torrent and carries everything before it—the voice, apparently with- 
out effort, rings and echoes about Covent Garden Theatre, but the 
actor is never spent or demoralized. No doubt Salvini has natural gifts 
that are extraordinary ; but here, at any rate, is an example of what is 
meant by power—the power that alone really impresses an audience with 
characters so difficult of interpretation as Othello. Little as yet can be 
said in praise of the actor’s associates. Signor Udina, as Iago, began 
intelligently, notwithstanding his comical appearance ; but it was, on the 
whole, the strangest reading of the part that has been seen. It was rather 
a tapster than the ancient, and made very little impression on any one 
scene or in any, save the first, soliloquy. Signora Cattaneo was an uninter- 
esting Desdemona ; but there was passionate force, however undisciplined, 
in the Emilia of Signora Piamonti. 


The Spirit of the Times of New York is responsible for the following 
notes on the Irving campaign, and they are likely to be far more accurate 
than anything that has been printed and published in the English papers :— 
“Mr. Irving passed through New York on Sunday, on his way from 
Washington, where he had played a magnificent week’s engagement, to 
New England, where he is equally successful this week. He has completed 
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his arrangements with Manager Abbey for an exchange of countries next 
season. At the close of his season at the Star Theatre, in April, Mr. 
Irving will accept farewell banquets in New York and Boston, and then 
return to London, opening at his Lyceum in May, and playing there until 
{| theend of August. During this time he will add two plays to his repertory— 


| 
| 
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probably “ Faust” and “As You Like It’—the scenery and properties 
being prepared with special reference to their use in the American theatres. 
In September he will lease the Lyceum to Manager Abbey for eight 
months and set sail for Canada, touring through the principal cities, and 
entering the United States at Buffalo. His contracts for a season of eight 
months, are already signed, every manager with whom he has played being 
very glad to have him back again upon the same terms. Mr. Paiser, who 
is Manager Abbey’s representative now, will be the business manager for 
Mr. Irving during this tour. In the route which has been laid out there 
are no journeys of more than seven or eight hours, and thus much of the 
fatigue and expense of the present tour will be avoided. It is probable 
that, besides the two new plays produced in London, Mr. Irving will put 
another play upon the stage in New York, so as to have it ready for his re- 
turn to London, and to demonstrate that scenery can be painted, properties 
manufactured or purchased, and actors rehearsed as satisfactorily here as 
in England, if our managers would but take the requisite pains. Harry 
Loveday will be the stage-manager. The company will number forty 
persons, and will be recruited here when necessary. A new leading 
juvenile will be engaged to take the place of William Terriss, who 
will remain in England to support Mary Anderson. In the meantime, 
Manager Abbey will open the Lyceum with Miss Anderson, who will 
be followed by other American stars. Bram Stoker, now the business 
manager for Mr. Irving, will be transferred to Manager Abbey, to re- 
sume charge of the front of the house at the Lyceum. The Presi- 
dential election is the only thing likely to interfere with the complete 
success of the Irving tour, and Mr. Irving is quite justified in 
believing that there will always be an audience for him in spite of the mass 
meetings and barbecues. As for Manager Abbey’s part of the speculation, 
the London popularity of Mary Anderson is already assured; and if 
Lawrence Barrett—who sails for England on Saturday and opens at the 
Lyceum on Easter Monday in “ Yorick’s Love”—be also successful, there 
will be no difficulty about filling out the eight months with a couple of 
American comedians. The capital involved in this double enterprise, its 
broad, catholic spirit, and the influences which it will exert upon the 
people and the profession in both countries, make it the most important 
theatrical event in history since Shakespeare began to write plays.” 

“This prompt return of Mr. Irving to America for a longer engagement is 
the most decisive reply to the malicious falsehoods of the London Standard 
and the New York Zimes, which have misrepresented his season here as a 
financial failure, whereas it has been unprecedentedly successful. Arrtisti- 
cally it has also been a complete triumph. One of its most salutary effects 
is to dissatisfy our managers and our public with the class of barn-storming 
tragedians who have relied upon their personal popularity, and sacrificed 
everything else to their personal aggrandizement. A star who carries his 
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entire outfit in his hat and wardrobe basket, and presents Shakespeare with 
a scratch company, scratch scenery, and costumes hired from the local 
tailor, will no longer find favour with the public,and receive seventy-five per 
cent. of the gross receipts from the grumbling managers. Mr. Booth, who 
is at once the best and the worst of these barn-stormers, has been taught by 
the diminished receipts of this season that his is no longer a name to conjuie 
with. Mr. Barrett, the first of our stars to adopt the Irving system of one 
for all and all for one, has made a fortune by presenting “ Francesca da 
Rimini” with a strong company and appropriate accessories. In another 
year the tragedian who starts upon a tour without efficient support and a 
stock of scenery will be laughed at. The Irving system is the best system, 
both for the actors and the public, and therefore it must supersede the bad, 
old, slovenly, careless, inartistic management, both in England and America.” 


A bright example has been given of the truth that the London public is 
never slow in discovering a good thing. Modestly produced and un- 
heralded by pretentious puff, a little play, called “ Nita’s First” at the 
Novelty Theatre soon made its mark ; and I have little doubt that the 
author of the play, Mr. Warren, will be asked “to oblige again.” As a 
comical play it is surely far more amusing and more truly ludicrous than 
many that have gone before. The types of character, exaggerated no 
doubt, are still true to nature as we understand it ; and surely Mr. Irascible 
and his mild and inoffensive wife, who irritates without knowing it, are 
capital figures in any modern comedy. The subject matter is not very 
elevated in tone, but who expects it in plays of this kind ; and I am unable 
to agree with those who see anything coarse or unduly vulgar in the 
imbroglio. Then again the stage management is from first to last excellent, 
and would be not unworthy of a play directed by Charles Wyndham him- 
self. All the characters do extremely funny things seriously, and that is 
the essence of good comic acting. Where all do so well it is somewhat 
unfair to individualize ; but I was much struck with the very excellent 
comedy of Miss Clara Jecks as a knowing servant ; of Miss Minnie Bell— 
who promises to be an excellent actress—as an indignant wife who never 
ceases to be a lady ; of Mr. T. W. Robertson as a cheeky boy ; and of Mr. 
Warren, the author, as a light-headed scapegrace. The old people by Mr. 
Denny and Miss Robertson, are pictures that dwell long on the memory, 
They ought to be cut out and preserved in a more ambitious work. They 
belong to the comedy of to-day. But was it not a pity to select so 
unattractive a title as “Nita’s First” for this funny play? Would it not 
have been better to have called it “The First Baby.” A good title is 


everything in plays of this character. The Novelty Theatre has clearly 
made a start. 


Every one who has studied and re-studied that remarkable stage work 
called “ Claudian,” will cordially agree with the remarks recently published 
by an eloquent American critic, Dr. Robert Laird Collier. Here is a student 
and a scholar who, obviously impressed by what he sees, records in eloquent 
language his impressions thereon, and is utterly impervious to the ridicule 
with which such an essay, thoughtful and admirable, is likely to be received 
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by the vulgarians, who would reduce all stage art to the lowest, silliest, and 
most abject level conceived by the dramatic Philistines. But a critic greater 
than Dr. Collier, as he would no doubt allow, has recorded his earnest ad- 
miration for Mr. Wilson Barrett and his performance as Claudian. Mr. 
Ruskin has been bold enough to praise in no unstinted terms this remark- 
able study, and to risk the charge of “critical epicenity,” whatever that may 
mean—for the term, the words, their Greek derivation, and their meaning 
are obviously misunderstood by those who use them. Professor Wilson 
once said, I believe : ‘“ Not the male generation of critics, not the literary 
prigs epicene, not of decided sex the blues celestial,” but the analogy 
between a “literary prig epicene” and a writer who ventures to encourage 
and applaud poetic, high-class and imaginative work, is not so clear as the 
Philistine band evidently thinks. At any rate, it would be better in certain 
quarters to be faithful to the more accepted phraseology that is understanded 
by the people, and to leave hard words alone until their derivation is 
mastered. However, “ Claudian” and such plays were not written with the 





idea of pleasing the doubtless excellent people who sneer at everything that 
soars above a commonplace intelligence. Such folk may be converted by- 
and-by, when they have ceased to make broad their phylacteries like their 








ancestors the Pharisees. Meanwhile they are amusing, and from their own 
point of view exceeding honest. They hate imaginative work, and they 
honestly say so. They state in print that “Claudian” makes them laugh 
and only appeals to their sense of the ludicrous; so why should 
they not pour out the vials of their little wrath on the misguided in- 
dividuals who see in such plays as these a great source of delight 
and pleasure to countless playgoers and thoughtful men and women? 
At any rate the hundredth night of “Claudian” has arrived, and the 
play is better acted now than it was at the outset. It is to the last 
act of “ Claudian” that attention should now be drawn, and to the masterly 








manner in which Mr. Wilson Barrett concludes this wonderful poem—for 
it is a poem of the stage as now finished and perfected by a deep-thinking 
and imaginative actor. A play that gives rise to thought must be a good 
play ; a performance that dwells on the imagination must be a healthy play. 
And these recommendations “ Claudian” certainly possesses. No one can give 
his mind to the study of the last act of ‘‘ Claudian” without coming away from 
the theatre refreshed in intellect and stored with thought ; and I maintain 
that an actor or an actress who can do this much for a hundredth part of 
his nightly audience is, in a certain sense, a public benefactor. The stage is 
going through one of its inevitable struggles. No one wants every theatre 
in London to be devoted to plays like “ Claudian.” It would be ridiculous 
and absurd to suggest such a thing. But whilst the unintelligent and vulgar 
and frivolous—the Chappies, and Johnnies, and the mutual admiration 
brigades, bound together by an iconoclastic oath—have dozens of theatres 
where they can worship at tawdry shrines, why should not their neighbours 
have one where its ritual is not so meretricious ?' Miss Eastlake, the gentle 
Almida ; Miss Emmeline Ormsby, the fragile slave Serena; Mr. Frank 
Cooper, the love-struck sculptor, Theorus; Mr. Willard, the protecting 
priest; Miss Mary Dickens, the ragged beggar-woman ; and many more, 
are far more earnest in their work than they were at the outset ; and so far as 
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one can see, the play is not one for the mere moment, but will well bear 
printing and reviving. Such a play ought to be printed. 


I have lately read a clever review of Henry Irving, from the pen of 
Mr. J. Ranken Towse, and published in Zhe Century Magazine. This. 
article is a curious mixture of just appreciation and unfairness, or want of 
perception; which shall I call it? Mr. Ranken Towse acknowledges 
“ The personal fascination of the man,” the merit of the profound student, 
the clever manager ; but adds that Henry Irving is more of an artist than 
an actor, and goes on to say: “He labours to increase the pictorial effect to 
the utmost; and the over-elaboration of artifice in the illustrations of 
particular scenes often results in mental confusion.” Over-elaboration and 
confusion are words I cannot agree with—yes, no doubt Henry Irving does 
not leave the most trifling detail to chance, but the effect resulting from this 
elaboration is one of grand simplicity. His scencs are pictures in the true 
sense of the word, not mere presentments of outward things, but a work 
containing the very heart and soul of the artist. Further, I find this: 
“ It is plain now, not only that he cannot be included in the first rank of 
living tragedians, but he has scarcely any right to the name of tragedian 
at all, beyond the fact that he appears in tragic parts.” Mr. Ranken Towse 
finds Irving too slight in figure, too weak in voice; does the word tragedian 
mean a herculean frame, with a stentorian voice, and nothing else? Can 
he call Irving unfit for tragedy in presence of his Hamlet? Yes. 
“There is not, moreover, sufficient originality in the conception, 
except in the matter of details, to atone for the frequent violation 
of elementary principles.” This phrase is inconsistent; it is the 
very originality of the conception which evidently troubles Mr. 
Ranken Towse, and makes him weep over the violation of elementary 
principles. He is shocked by Irving’s “Hamlet,” as many others were, 
because it is unconventional ; but has not the time come when we should 
throw aside that bugbear of tradition which has hampered and weighed 
down actors for so long. Take a school of painters for instance : condemn 
them to paint the same picture with the same treatment for generations 
and generations ; what will it be at last?—a caricature. Henry Irving, like 
a bold man, has shown us that Shakespeare could be spoken and not 
ranted ; that Hamlet was a man, not a myth: and the astonished public 
found that the great poet’s tongue was not a dead language, but fresh, vivid, 
living words, which could appeal to our modern hearts as to those of old } 
and true lovers of art have hailed the man who has started this theatrical 
revolution. Mr. Ranken Towse is mistaken in stating that Irving “first 
attracted public attention as Digby Grant.” As far back as 1867 such 
parts as Bob Gassit and Robert Redburn showed all who saw him that the 
young actor already possessed unusual dramatic power. Another mistake. 
Mr. Ranken Towse proceeds to remark: “It is a curious reflection that, 
not very many years ago, the present accepted representative of Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Lear, was only known in London as a player of eccentric light 
comedy and farce, who delighted by his grotesque portrayal of such 
characters as Jeremy Diddler and Alfred Jingle.” These parts were under- 
taken by Irving after the creation of Digby Grant, and after he had already 
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made his mark in drama. And he did of at that time or any other “ deal 
largely in burlesque exaggeration,” which Mr. Ranken Towse thinks may 
be the cause of the curious mannerisms which are such a terrible disfigurement 
now. The one thing I take most objection to in Mr. Ranken Towse’s article 


.is the false appreciation of Irving’s Shylock, one of the actor’s grandest im- 


personations. Admitting that the result is not always equally successful, 
Henry Irving’s conception of a part is always earnest and true, but never 
has he approached nearer to his own ideal than in this particular instance. 
And this is the very one Mr. Ranken Towse selects to call “ absolutely 
bad for an actor of his reputation.” He concedes that it has admirable 
points. “In appearance it was a most attractive figure—dignified, intellec- 
tual ;” but “the most fatal objection to the impersonation is its inconsis- 
tency.” Unless Irving’s acting in America is entirely at variance with what 
it was here, I am at a loss to understand what follows :—‘“ In the earlier 
scenes—in fact, through the play up to the trial seene—Shylock is presented 
in his most forbidding colours. Those elements in his character which involve 
the pride of race and religion, and the love of family, are mainly disregarded, 
and the grosser attributes of sordid greed, supple civility, and malignant hate 
brought into boldest relief.” This I utterly fail to see in Irving’s inter- 
pretation. In Ais Jew, I saw a man endowed by Nature with dignity and 
fatherly affection, possessing strong pride of race and religion, but having 
all these feelings crushed back into his-heart by repeated insult and perse- 
cution, brought to bay, like a hunted animal, by mental torture beyond 
endurance. And then, human nature awakening to every bad instinct in 
the thirst for revenge—a mind overwrought by the tension of this one hope 
for retribution. And when all fails him, when his own child deserts him, 
the reaction comes, and he is crushed. I cannot agree with the conclud- 
ing paragraph :—“ It may be willingly conceded that his interpretation of 
the last half of the trial scene is most picturesque, dignified, and pathetic ; 
but it is wholly irreconcilable with what has gone before, and therefore 
false.....~ The manner of the final exit would have been masterly if it 
had not been so incongruous.” If this is Mr. Ranken Towse’s sincere 
opinion, he must have studied Shakespeare very superficially, and be but a 
careless observer of humanity. There is nothing inconsistent or incon- 
gruous in Henry Irving’s Shylock. These strong contrasts are the very 
outcome of the man’s nature and position. To say there is neither true 
passion or genuine pathos in the rendering of the part, that the gesture was 
excessive and not always significant, I might have attributed to a spirit of 
prejudice and unfairness, had not Mr. Ranken Towse rendered Irving 
ample justice in other things. I can only, therefore, explain it by a 
strange misconception of Shakespeare’s meaning. 


It is well-known that “The Rivals,” by-Sheridan, originally produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1775, failed on the first representation, and in 
several passages was treated with marked discourtesy. Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
was considered ‘‘a national reflection.” It is interesting to hear what 
Sheridan himself said on the subject, particularly as the attitude of audiences 


towards authors does not appear to have changed very much in the course 
of a hundred years :— 
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“‘With regard to some particular passages which, on the first night’s re- 
preseniation, seemed generally disliked, I confess that if I felt any emotion 
of surprise at the disapprobation, it was not that they were disapproved 
of, but that I had not before perceived that they deserved it. As some 
part of the attack on the piece was begun too early to pass for the sentence . 
of judgment, which is ever tardy in condemning, it has been suggested to 
me that much of the disapprobation must have arisen from virulence of 
malice rather than severity of criticism ; but as I was more apprehensive 
of there being just grounds to excite the latter than conscious of having 
deserved the former, I continue not to believe that probable which I am 
sure must have been unprovoked. However, if it was so, and I could 
even mark the quarter from whence it came, it would be ungenerous to 
retort, for no passion suffers more than malice from disappointment. For 
my own part, I see no reason why the author of a play should not regard 
a first night’s audience as a candid and judicious friend, attending, in behalt 
of the public, at his last rehearsal. If he can dispense with flattery, he is sure 
at least of sincerity ; and even though the annotation be rude, he may rely 
upon the justness of the comment. Considered in this light, that audience 
whose fiat is essential to the poet’s claim, whether his object be fame or 
profit, has surely a right to expect some deference to its opinion, from 
principles of politeness at least, if not from gratitude. 

“¢ As for the little puny critics who scatter their peevish stricture in pri- 
vate circles, and scribble at every author who has the eminence of being 
unconnected with them, as they are usually spleen-swoln from a vain idea 
of increasing their consequence, there will always be found a petulance and 
illiberality in their remarks which should place them as far beneath the 
notice of a gentleman as their original dulness had sunk them from the 
level of the most unsuccessful author.” 


Students of Shakespeare may well turn with profit and encouragement to a 
neat little volume, analyzing, describing, and elaborating the character ot 
“ Lady Macbeth” (Wyman & Sons, Great Queen Street). The author (or 
should I not rather say the authoress ?) of this admirable critical study is 
M. Leigh-Noel, who possesses a fine eloquent style and a command of 
expression. The book is far more than a study of Lady Macbeth, for it 
gives, in addition, an admirable idea of her guilty companion and his 
associates. For once we see Lady Macbeth described as a living, breath- 
ing woman, burdened with the sorrow of an awful secret, and not asa 
tenth-rate tragedy-queen, artificial and pompous. 


Mr. Harding Cox, clever son of a celebrated father, has published, in a 
neat little volume, “Six Pieces for Recitation,” which are worthy the 
attention of the drawing-room and platform reciter. They are all of them 
striking and dramatic, and the author, who recites as well as he writes, 
has tested the strength of some of them on many an audience. “The 
Jockey” and ‘The Hunted Man” are the most original and graphic in the 
little selection. 


On March 11, a concert, intermixed by recitation, was given at the 
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Brompton Hospital for Consumption. These entertainments take place 
from time to time, for the kind purpose of bringing a little sunshine in the 
life of the poor patients. Outsiders are not admitted. And it must be a 
real source of pleasure to the amateurs who give their time and services to 
the amusement of the sufferers, to see their brightened faces, and to hear 
their hearty applause. This concert was organized by Mrs. Davidson, with 
the help of Miss Mary Liddell. The latter played a pianoforte solo with 
brilliancy ; the other pianists were Mr. Claude Neville, and Mrs. 
Szulczewska, this lady deserving especial praise. The banjo band repre- 
sented by the Countess Cowper, the Hon. Mrs. Dalrymple, Miss Mary 
Liddell, the Hon. Lionel Byng; Lieut.-Colonel Mackinnon and Mr. 
Claude Neville at the piano, played several pieces with excellent ensemble; 
Lieut.-Colonel Mackinnon sang two solos with much success. A bad cold 
unfortunately prevented the Countess Cowper from singing hers, Mr. A. 
Vincent was in very good voice. Mr. Alfred Scott Gatty created much 
laughter by his comic songs. The reciters were Mr. L. D. Powles, who 
gave a quaint rendering of a “ Bab Ballad” and a “ Yankee Story ;” Mr. 
Warburton, who was very good, but above his audience, in Calverley’s 
“Sad Memories ;” and Mdlle. Marie de Mensiaux, who recited “ Her 
Letter,” by Bret Harte. Mrs. Davidson charmed all hearers with three 
songs ; her splendid touching voice is often heard by the poor invalids ; 
and they know how to appreciate her unwearying kindness. At the close 
of the concert a vote of thanks to the performers was proposed and heartily 
responded to on the part of the patients. 


The members of the “Sunnyside Bee” Society, who meet and perform 
at the residence of Mrs. Adams-Acton, 8, Langford Place, N.W., gave 
some theatricals on Tuesday and Wednesday, March 18 and 19, in aid of 
Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent Home. The performances, thanks to the 
hearty co-operation of all concerned in them, were, both artistically and 
financially, entirely successful. ‘ Meg’s Diversion,” the first piece pre- 
sented, showed Mr. Barton Baker to advantage as Jasper Pidgeon. Mr. 
Upton was amusing as Eytem, the lawyer, and Mr. L. D. Powles was good 
as Jeremy Crow; Mrs. Francillon was effective as Meg ; and Miss Alice 
Burrell, as Camelia, found much favour with the audience. In “The 
Ladies’ Battle,” which followed, Mrs. Theodore Wright gave an excellent 
impersonation of the Countess, and Mdlle. Marie de Mensiaux, as 
Léonie, was charmingly natural, and gave in other respects a capital 
rendering of the part. Mr. Brandon Thomas, who stage-managed the 
comedy, was a capital Henri de Flavigneul ; and Mr. Powles as the Baron, 
and Mr. Gotch as Gustave, were also of good service to the play. 


Mr. Edgar Bruce made his first appearance in 1868, on the stage at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, where he acted for a season, 
and on August 30 of the following year he made his déu¢ in London, 
at the Strand Theatre, as Chateau Renaud, in a burlesque called “ The 
Pilgrim of Love.” During the next two years he played many parts in 
the country; and, in August, 1871, he joined;the Wyndham comedy 
company in America, and in this combination he acted leading characters 
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throughout the United States and Canada. In the Robertsonian plays he 
impersonated at this time: George. d’Alroy and Captain Hawtree, in 
“ Caste ;” McAlister and Hugh Chalcot, in ‘Ours ;” and Lord Beaufoy, 
in “School.” Returning to London, he became a member, in March, 
1873, of the company of the Court Theatre, where he remained for 
some time. He entered upon an engagement at the St. James’s Theatre 
in March, 1875; and in June of the same year the Haymarket Theatre 
was opened for a season of six weeks under his management. On 
February 21, 1876, he opened the Globe Theatre with the dramatic ver- 
sion of Dickens’s novel, “ Bleak House,” entitled “ Jo,” which secureda 
long run. During the ensuing season he brought out at the same theatre 
a drama entitled “Cora.” In the spring of 1878 he played Mr. Charles 
Wyndham’s original part, Charles Greythorne, in ‘‘ Pink Dominoes,” at the 
Criterion Theatre. He then went on tour with the late George Honey 
to play Belvawney in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Engaged.” 

On Easter Monday, April 14, 1879, Mr. Bruce opened the Royalty 
Theatre for a summer season, producing Mr. George R. Sims’s comedy, 
“*Crutch and Toothpick.” He appeared in this play as Guy Devereux. 
He also brought out here ‘“ Nicette,” an operetta by Mr. Edward Rose, on 
June 2, and “ Venus,” a burlesque, by Messrs. Edward Rose and Augustus 
Harris, on June 27. On February 2, 1881, Mr. Bruce, having taken over 
the lease of the Prince of Wales Theatre, produced there Mr. Burnand’s 
comedy, “The Colonel.” He also acted the title-réle in one of his provin- 
cial companies. The run of the play was brought to a close at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, with its five hundred and fiftieth performance, on July 
24, 1882. At Abergeldie, on Tuesday, October 4, 1881, he had the 
honour of acting before the Queen as the Colonel. He opened his new 
theatre, the Prince’s, in Piccadilly, on January 18, with Mr. Gilbert’s 
comedy, ‘‘The Palace of Truth.” On March 3 he produced there the 


drama, ‘Breaking a Butterfly,” by Messrs. H. A. Jones and Henry 
Herman. 


A faithful friend to THe THEATRE, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, writes as 
follows :— 

“The subjoined letter from M. Regnier, of the Théatre Francais, will 
probably interest your readers, proving as it does that M. Jules Sandeau is 
not the sole author of ‘ Mdlle. de La Seiglitre’-—of the play, at least,—as 
has hitherto been thought.” 

** ¢ Paris, 11, Rue Ventadour, 
? *** Nov. 7, 1851. 

‘“¢¢ My DEAR S1r,—I would not have, for some particular reasons, my 
name on our playbill for “ Mdlle. de La Seiglitre,” of which I am the 
author, with my friend Jules Sandeau ; we have just sold our manuscripts 
to a bookseller (M. Lévy), and to the newspaper Za Presse, and a rough 
copy only remains in my hands, from which it would be possible for you 
to have the transcript which you wish to have. 

“<T cannot give you the copy of the prompter, which is useful to our 
printer for the indications of the scenery. 

“¢T hold this rough copy at your disposal, but I am afraid it will be of 
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little use to you, as the Presse is to begin the publication of our comedy in 
its columns Monday next, which will be terminated at the end of the 
week. 
“* Decide, my dear sir, what is the best for you, and believe me, 
“** Yours sincerely, 
“* REGNIER. 
“Pardon my bad English.’” 


I have received the following letter from the Honorary Secretary of the 
Bedford Park Amateur Dramatic Club :— 

‘“‘ The following advertisement appeared in the Zra of February 23 :— 
‘ “The Millionaire” and “ The Parvenu,” by G. W. Godfrey. Amateurs 
desiring to perform these comedies should apply to the author. N.B. 
An authorized performance of “‘ The Parvenu” is said to have taken place 
recently at Bedford Park. Any person who will furnish the author with 
particulars of this performance will be rewarded.—84, Gloucester Crescent, 
Hyde Park.’ 

“TI cannot answer for what may have taken place at other Bedford 
Parks, but no performance, authorized or unauthorized, of ‘The Parvenu,’ 
or of any of Mr. Godfrey’s plays, has ever taken place at Bedford Park, 
Chiswick. ‘ 

“‘ Your obedient servant, 
“RicHarRD C. P. GETHIN.” 


Last month, in a genial letter, Mr. Heneage Mandell suggested the 
formation of a club, to discuss matters of general interest in the theatrical 
world. No sooner said than done; for I have now before me a pro- 
spectus of ‘“‘ The Playgoers’ Club,” for which a temporary home has been 
secured at 266a,Strand. But perhaps I had better, in the interest of many 
readers, give the prospectus as it stands :— 


THE PLAYGOERS’ CLUB. 
266A, STRAND, W.C, 





President. 


Committee. 
ADDISON BRIGHT, ALBERT E. Coomss, HENRy Gray, WILLIAM TARRAN, 
Epwin H. SHear, Francis B. SHEAR, Miss Hocc. 
Tredsurer. 


ARTHUR W. Coomss, 167, Liverpool Road, N. 


Hon. Secretary. 
HENEAGE MANDELL, 149, Ladbrooke Grove Road, W. 


PRELIMINARY RULES. 


1. That the society be called “The Playgoers’ Club.” 
2. That its objects be to afford members facilities for critical and 
theatrical discussion, by holding weekly meetings in the form of a debate. 
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3. That its officers consist of a president, a treasurer, and secretary, 
together with a committee of seven members. 

4. That the meetings be held on Tuesday evenings, from 7.30 to 10.30 
P.M., at 266a, Strand. 

5- That the subscription for the preliminary three months be half-a- 
crown. 

6. That candidates for election be proposed and seconded at any ordi- 
nary meeting of the club, and balloted for at the following meeting; the 
acceptance by three-fourths of the members then present to: constitute 
election. 

7. That visitors may be introduced once, but be not allowed to take any 
part in the debate. 

8. That these rules: stand for three months. 

g. That upon a requisition, signed by ten members, and delivered to the 
secretary, a special general meeting shall be called; the secretary to give 
seven days’ clear notice of such meeting. 

Ladies and gentlemen, being playgoers, and desirous of joining the club, 
should communicate with the hon. secretary. 


RULES FOR DEBATE. 


1. That all subjects brought forward for debate be strictiy confined to 
theatrical topics. 

2. That the first subject to be introduced at all ordinary meetings be the 
most important play that has been produced during the previous week. 
That other theatrical subjects be taken in the order in which they are given 
to the secretary. 

3- That the opener and first opposer of every discussion be allowed ten 
minutes each ; the succeeding speakers five minutes each ; the opener to be 
allowed five minutes for reply. 

4. A division to be taken when demanded. 

5. That before the close of every meeting, the chairman for the ensuing 
debate be nominated by a member of the committee, subject to the 
approval of the members then present. 


I have received from Mr. Brander Matthews a pamphlet of corre- 
spondence, proving incontestably his right to the sole invention and 
authorship of “ Margery’s Lovers.” No one doubted the word of so 
honourable and respected a writer. These charges, when tested, usually 
prove worthless and frivolous. The play having failed at the outset, it 
was scarcely worth while to demand a share in the misfortune. 
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** You flatter me,” 





